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THE CONTEST FOR THE PRESIDENCY. 


HE American newspapers have, in their laudable regard 
T for the taste of their native readers, become for some 
time past utterly unreadable by foreigners. It is only a 
devoted supporter of General Grant who can take pleasure in 
studying the revelations made by an hotel clerk of the number 
of glasses or bottles of brandy which were sent up on a certain 
day to the room of Mr. Gratz Brown, Liberal Republican 
nominee for the office of Vice-President. Mr. GreeLey, who 
had hoped to produce a good effect by a series of garden 
parties at his farm in the country, has been compelled to dis- 
continue his receptions in consequence of the inconvenient 
curiosity of the reporters for hostile journals. Both the 
candidates for the Presidency have recently made tours which 
have been watched by their respective partisans with un- 

ual degrees of anxiety. For some time Mr. Greetey has 
abstained from committing himself by any unnecessary de- 
carations of opinion, but it is difficult to be sure of a 

itician whose business in life is talking and writing. 

e elaborate speech in which he lately explained his 
determination not to speak seems to have been both effec- 
tive and judicious. A denunciation of the Northern adven- 
turers who are called “ carpet-baggers” is thoroughly just; 
and Mr. GreeLey’s supporters will not inquire too narrowl 
whether the intruders have not professed the principles of the 
Tribune. General Grant is well known to possess a fortunate 
incapacity for making speeches, and his supporters have there- 
fore no objection to his showing himself in public. It becomes 
more and more certain that the contest will lie between the 
Republicans and the Democrats. Those Republicans who 
had a right to call themselves Liberal originally seceded from 
their party with the object of promoting a reform of the 
Civil Service, a relaxation of the protective system, and, above 
all, a general elevation of political morality. They were 
baffled at Cincinnati by the election managers, who were 
chiefly bent on maintaining the corruption and abuses which 
had been associated with the candidature of General Grant. 
Mr. GreeLey is a passionate and unreasoning Protectionist ; 
and he is thoroughly imbued with the mischievous traditions 
of modern American politics. When he was lately requested 
by Mr. Scuurz to express his opinion on the reform of the 
Civil Service, he had nothing better to suggest than that the 
re-election of a President ought to be prohibited by the 
Constitution. Having taken an active part in the Cincinnati 
Convention, Mr. Scuurz thought himself bound to accept its 
decision ; but some of the best of his political associates have 
tesolved either to remain neutral or to support General 
Geant. Among the hack politicians of the Republican 

the only prominent adherents of Mr. Greevey are Mr. 

EXTON and Mr. Banks. The nomination of Mr. Greeey 
must have been abandoned if it had not been adopted by the 
Democratic Convention at Baltimore. 

Mr. SumNer’s address to the coloured voters in favour of 
Mr. GREELEY appears to have produced no effect. Mr. 
Garrison, Mr. WENDELL and Mr. Freperick 
Dovaiass have made a counter appeal on behalf of General 
Grant, and if the question were to be decided by reason- 
ing, they have the best of the argument. It is true that 
Mr. GreeLey is an old and consistent Abolitionist; but 
he also recognized from the very beginning of the civil 
war the right of secession; he proposed the payment of 

compensation to the slave-holders, and he repeatedly 
urged Mr. LINCOLN to offer the Confederates favourable terms 
of peace. In truth, Mr. GREELEY’s course from 1860 to 1865 
affords the best proof of his honesty and candour, if not of his 
statesmanlike foresight ; but it is scarcely probable that the 
negro population should appreciate the motives which induced 
him to acknowledge the constitutional right of secession, or to 
offer bail for Mr. Jerverson Davis. As Mr. Dovaiass remarks, 


emancipation would never have been effected if the isis 

establishment of the Confederacy had been permitted; 
and although General Grant may have been a supporter 
of the pro-slavery party before the war, he more all 
other men contributed to the victory which enabled the 
North to impose abolition on the defeated States. It seems 
that in North Carolina the partial success of the Republicans 
is due to the support of the coloured voters, and it may be 
presumed that they will follow the same,course in other parts 
of the South. Republican newspaper Correspondents record 
or invent the use of language which, if it is genuine, proves 
at the same time that the negroes may be trusted to vote for 
General Grant, and that they are utterly unfit to exercise the 
elective franchise. It is highly probable that if the coloured 
population votes in a compact body, the white citizens in 
turn will unite in support of the Democratic candidate. No 
accurate calculations seem to have been made of the re- 
spective numbers of the two classes of voters in the different 
Southern States. Before the war the whites of the South 
outnumbered the slaves in the proportion of two to one, 
though in some of the Gulf States the majority was reversed. 
Even if all the Southern States were unanimous, they would 
only form about a fourth part of the entire Union. The most 
experienced and skilful of the election prophets calculate that 
the result will depend on the vote of Pennsylvania. In that 
State the Republicans slightly outnumber the Democrats; 
and in the list of General Grant’s local supporters are to be 
found some of the most corrupt and powerful managers of 
the party. 

It is probable that the public discussions of the next two 
months will on the whole tend to the advantage of General 
Grant. The Democrats have with few exceptions made up 
their minds to support Mr. GrEELzEy on grounds utterly un- 
connected with his opinions or his character. The balance of 
power is in the hands of moderate or non-political voters, who 
for the most part incline to Republican doctrines. It is true 
that the most intelligent of the number disapprove of the 
stupid fiscal policy of the dominant party; and that the 
regular Republicans thought ‘fit at Philadelphia to pledge 
themselves to the maintenance of a protective tariff. The 
Cincinnati Convention left Free-trade an open question, while 
it selected one of the most bigoted of Protectionists as its 
nominee. All parties are probably aware that the com- 
mercial policy of the United States in no way depends on 
the opinion of the President. If Congress thought fit 
to reform the tariff, General Grant must be too con- 
scious of his own ignorance to interpose the obstacle of the 
veto, and Mr. GreeLey would certainly not use any influence 
which he might possess as President for the benefit of con- 
sumers. In the confusion of opinions and professions personal 
qualifications may probably in some degree affect the result of 
the election; and there can be no doubt that a successful 
general is a more presentable candidate than the odd and 
uncouth pamphleteer who has been selected as his opponent. 
Unless old soldiers in the United States differ from the same 
class in other countries, the hundreds of thousands of voters 
who are justly proud of having served in the war will be 
prejudiced in favour of the representative of the army. Few 
persons will share the personal animosity which tempted 
Mr. SumNER to apprehend the bugbear of a military despotism. 
The enforcement of martial law in disturbed districts of the 
South is but the performance of a legal duty imposed by Con- 
gress ; and it is perfectly well known that if General Grant 
or any other officer were insane enough to attempt a mili- 
tary revolution, he would not find a corporal’s guard to obey 
his orders. 

There is no reason to suppose that the result of the Geneva 
arbitration will diminish the popularity of the present Govern- 
ment. The Americans have contrived to persuade them- 
selves that the presentation of the Indirect Claims was not a 
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scandal, nor the collapse of the experiment a failure; and their 
national self-complacency is not likely to be again subjected 


to so severe a strain. There would be nothing discredit- 
able to them even in a wholly unfavourable award, because 
the adverse litigant has admitted, by the signature of the 
Treaty of Washington, that the Direct Claims were a fit 
subject for arbitration. There is probably some foundation 
for the unpleasant rumour that the Arbitrators have de- 
cided against England on the question of liability for the acts 
of some of the Confederate cruisers. There is no party ques- 
tion at stake, for Mr. GreeLey and Mr. SuMNER were among 
the most vehement advocates of the Indirect Claims, and of the 
adoption of a hostile tone towards England; and it is now 
believed that Mr. Cusuixe, who belongs to the Democratic 
party, procured the insertion of the Indirect Claims in the 
American Case. It may perhaps be with a view to the 
interests of General Grant that the American agents at 
Geneva have, in direct violation of the expressed wishes of 
the arbitrators, lately published a portion of their arguments. 
Whatever may have been their motive, they will have satisfied 
their countrymen that down to the present time there has 
been no abatement of professional pugnacity, nor any undue 
consideration of English feeling. When the Tribunal asked 
for a further argument on the meaning and effect of the new- 
fangled rules of international law, it perhaps scarcely antici- 
pated a discussion of all the topics which are introduced into 
the speeches of the American counsel ; but possibly they may 
have intended to address voters in the United States as well as 
Judges at Geneva. It may not have been thought inexpedient 
to dwell on concessions which are so unpalatable to English- 
men that they must be agreeable to American patriots. It 
is scarcely in human nature to abstain from the satisfaction of 
recording the humiliation of an adversary. The award, even 
if it is unfavourable to the claimants, cannot efface the fact 
that the Treaty was concluded under pressure; and Mr. 
GREELEY’s supporters can scarcely contend that any other 
PresiDENT would have extorted more advantageous terms than 
those which were obtained by General Grant. At a distance 
the regular Republican party seems likely to win, but prudent 
observers will not forget that their means of judgment are im- 


perfect. 


ITALY. 


. Italian Government has recently revealed in a semi- 
official manner the mode in which it proposes to deal 
with the vexed question of ecclesiastical persons and property 
in the territory which it has taken from the Pore. It is supposed 
that this revelation of its intentions is designed to provoke 
discussion, so that the feeling of the country may be ascer- 
tained beforehand, and the proposals of the Government may 
ultimately be so shaped as to command sufficient Parliamentary 
support. The Government is in a position of great difficulty. 
Rome and all the territory of Rome is now part of Italy, and 
what is law for Italy generally ought to be law for Rome. If 
the national interests demand the suppression of religious 
orders and the confiscation of ecclesiastical property elsewhere, 
they must be supposed to demand the same thing in the 
capital and the adjacent districts. On the other hand, the 
Italian Government has proclaimed that it wishes to meet the 
Pore fairly and liberally, and recognizes his claim to have a 
special position at Rome as the head of his branch of the 
Christian world, To do too little would be to offend the bulk 
of the Italian nation and to show fear of the priests. To do too 
much would be to invade the spiritual power of the Port, and to 
give him a grievance which might seem a grievance even in 
the eyes of those who thoroughly approve of the transfer of 
the capital to Rome. Whether lay Italy or priestly Rome 
will approve of the plan of the Government is doubtful, but at 
aay rate it is based on intelligible principles, and seems to 
contain the elements of a satisfactory compromise. Outside 
the city of Rome the law is to be applied exactly as in the 
rest of Italy. ‘The orders are to be suppressed in the same 
way, and ecclesiastical property is to be treated in the same 
manner. But insidé Rome there are to be two differences. 
In the first place, ecclesiastical property is not to be sold for 
the benefit of the State. The proceeds of sales are to be 
specially appropriated to purposes having some analogy with 
_those to which the property was originally destined when it 
passed into ecclesiastical hands. The money is to be devoted 
to religious, educational, and sanitary purposes. This may not 
_ Mean much, for, if Rome is to be the capital, large sums must 
necessarily be found somehow to make its sanitary arrange- 
ments moderately decent, and the State is only finding the 
money in a particular way if it appropriates the proceeds of 


the sales of ecclesiastical property to draining and cleansing 
the city and contiguous districts. But the object is of course 
to make it appear that the Government does not wish to profit 
directly by that which it uses its strength to také from the 
Pore in his own city, and that it merely secures the applica. 
tion to good ends of property now wasted. In the secong 
place, the property of the religious institutions having their 
central seat in Rome is not to be taken from them, except that 
they are to lose the property itself, and receive an equivalent 
in Italian rentes; and the houses of the great societies are not 
to be taken from them, except when wanted for purposes of 
public utility. Thus those institutions of the Romish Church 
which are of a universal rather than of an Italian character 
would still go on with their old local habitations and with 
their present revenues, but Italian land would pass out of 
their possession. 


The arrangement appears in itself well contrived, for it at 
once recognizes that the Porz has duties to perform which have 
a scope beyond Italy, and at the same time it sets free Italian 
land tor lay ownership. Ina few years it would become almost 
impossible for any political changes to restore the ecclesiastical 
party to the possession of what it has lost. Property would 
pass into the hands of private owners, and experience hag 
shown that the Church never regains what individuals have 
once bought and paid for. The interest of the religious insti- 
tutions in Italian rentes would also tend to make them carefyl 
how they attacked a Government the credit of which alone 
gives value to the securities they would hold. But the dislike 
of the priests is so bitter in Italy that it is by no means certain 
that the Government can carry its proposal, and impetuous 
men will claim that no more mercy shall be shown to their 
enemies, the priests, at Rome than elsewhere. The Govern- 
ment is alive to this feeling, and takes pains to prove that, ifit 
is going to propose something more favourable to the priests 
than its supporters would like, it is not from any want of 
firmness. It has just ordered several ecclesiastical schools t 
be closed at Rome because Government inspectors were not 


received in them; and the ecclesiastical authorities had to . 


succumb, and to agree that the schools should be so far 
placed under lay contro! before they were permitted to be re- 
opened. The Italian Government also thoroughly joins with 
the German Government in its policy towards the Ultramon- 
tane party, and it will be sure to take every opportunity 
of avoiding the reproach that it does not dare to do what 
Prince Bismarck dares, and that it hesitates between Germany 
and France. It is also doing its utmost to promote the national 
and lay feeling in the country, and perhaps its evident sincerity 
in this direction may, when the time comes, give it strength to 
carry a compromise with Rome which would be distasteful 
to the Parliamentary majority. Italians regard the army as 
at once the bulwark of the nation and as the great instru- 
ment for welding together the different parts of Italy, and 
giving habits of discipline and order to the population. The 
last time the Italian army showed itself on the field it did not 
distinguish itself; but the bitter lesson of Custozza was not 
thrown away. The greatest possible pains have been taken 
since then to make the army what it should be, and the 
officers have been made to familiarize themselves with every 
improvement in the art of war, while the men have been made 
to rival the Germans in the endurance of strict discipline and 
fatigue, and in the development of personal energy. During 
the last few days a series of mancwuvres has been going m 
in which the heir of the Crown has taken a leading part, and 
which has been conducted under the eyes of the Kina. & 
appears to have been a brilliant and successful affair, and 
competent judges speak in the highest terms both of the troops 
and of their leaders. 


Italy, too, is constantly making progress in the road to 
wealth. Italian prosperity does not go on with Mr. GLaD 


_ STONE'S famous leaps and bounds; it scarcely can be said to take 


strides; but it goes on ata good practical pace. There is 
almost always something new % record about Italian progress 
The railway has been pusked on and opened to Otranto, and 
this will give troops a ready access to districts hitherto infested 
with brigands. ‘The works by which Brindisi has been made 
a fit port for the Indian trade are so far completed that travé- 
lers now find easy access to large steamers, and can get the 
requisite accommodation in the town. Venice has been thrown 
into long forgotten activity by the prospect of having w shee 
in the astern trade, once so largely its own, restored to 
Slowly money is being put into the better cultivation of land, 
agricultural machinery is being introduced, and the indolent 
barbarism of Italian agriculture shows signs. of dying away 
here and there, although the habits of a nation are not to be 
changed in a single generation. Unfortunately the slownes 
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change shows itself in the vitality which brigand- 
of wal exhibits. The Papal and the ee Neapolitan 
Governments did everything for many years to foster brigandage 
and make it one of the accepted occtipations of the people. 
One'man in Sicily or Southern Italy'was a brigand just as 
another was a shepherd or a cowherd. The inevitable con- 
sequence was that the whole population got demoralized on 
the subject, and no one cared to uphold the law, or was even 
very much shocked when brigands were reported to have 
committed unusual atrocities. In Sicily: the Government 
even entered into a sort of alliance with the brigands, and 
Jocal authorities were left to decide how much brigandage 
shorld go on; so that complaints died away, and because no 
one complained, the Government affected to believe that it had 
t down the brigandage which it had really recognized. The 
jtalian Government has immense difficulty in dealing with this 
social curse, and Englishmen cannot fail to sympathize with 
its difficulty, for we are baffled in Ireland just as the Italian 
Government is baffled in Sicily and the South.” It makes 
laws and carries them out in a way that answers perfectly 
well in Tuscany or Lombardy, and as all Italy is one, the 
law fitted for the better parts is held to be the only law 
fitted for the worse. The Government cannot use enough 
severity, and it finds it difficult to use even as much severity 
as the law permits, as the local juries view brigands with as 
much sympathy, fear, and admiration as Irish local juries view 
hedgerow assassins. Even if it can get a peculiarly bad 
brigand convicted, the Ttalian Government does not know 
what to do with him; and, in order to devise a deterring 
punishment short of death, is said to be contemplating the 
establishment of a penal settlement in Borneo. Somehow it 
seems to be necessary to get the consent of the English Go- 
vernment to the project. There is no obvious reason why our 
Government should object, and we can only hope that the 
experiment may be more successful than English experience 
would warrant us in anticipating. 


RECENT POLITICAL TALK. 


—— in the dullest days of the dullest time of year 
something in the way of mild political discussion is sure 
to be said by somebody. Men who in the Session are very 
small people politically have a chance of being heard or re- 
ported when the vacation comes; and men who during the 
Session are conspicuous can speak with pleasure and comfort 
in the holiday time, for it is quite enough for their hearers 
that it is an eminent man who is addressing them. Mr. Lowe 
had a little talk at Wick the other day, and although he did 
not attempt to say anything of the slightest novelty or im- 
portance, he gave the utmost satisfaction. The only new 
feature in his speaking at Wick was probably lost on the 
burghers of that remote town, and they were unaware how 
very unusual it was for Mr. Lowe to make a speech in which 
he was civil throughout, and had a good word and a little bit 
of praise for everybody. Of course a stranger in Scotland 
must say something handsome of the Scotch, or things could 
not go off pleasantly ; and Mr. Lowe found as good a subject 
of congratulation as any when he drew the attention of his 
audience to the possibility that, as the large majority of Scotch- 
men are Presbyterians, they may not quarrel at School Boards 
as bitterly as the more divided English. Lord Freperick 
Cavenpisut had searcely even as much to say to his Yorkshire 
constituents as Mr. Lowe had to say at Wick; but 
hehas lately given a pledge of his desire to work hard and 
fart business by accepting the post of the Premier’s Secre- 
tary, and although most of his speech was nothing but a repe- 
tition of the old familiar history of the doings of the Liberal 
Party in the test forty years, and especially in the last four 
glorious years, yet he suggested or lighted upon one or two 
points which were nov destitute of interest. Defending the 
Ballot, although not warmly, and avowing that he regarded it 
only as an experiment, he strure with some ingenuity to do 
away with the reproach so often urged against it, that it is 
calculated to foster political apathy. ‘Tt is not the Ballot, he 
urged, that makes men careless about voting. For want 
of the Ballot, many voted who did not in the least care about 
politics, but who were paid or forced to vote. Now that 
bribery and intimidation are discouraged by the Ballot, such 
men have no reason for voting, and so stay away. In a 
certain degree this is true. It will only be after a general 
election, or perhaps after more than one general elec- 
Hon, that it will be possible to estimate how far the Ballot 
has really made electors disinclined to vote who, had there been 
°pen voting, would have taken a pleasure in recording what 


they imagine to be their political opinions. In any one: 
election it is possible to overrate the discouraging effect of the 
Ballot, and some allowance ought to be made for those who in» 


other days voted from corrupt motives, and now stay awa, 
because the only motives that ever made them go to the poll | 


no longer influence them. 
A second point casually noticed by Lord Freperick CavEN-- 
DISH raises a question which it is very difficult to answer. He. 
wished to comfort his hearers about the state of Ireland, and 


very naturally no object could be nearer the heart of Mr. 


Gapstoye’s Secretary. The ray of consolation which Lord 

Freperick CavenpisH found in his survey of Irish politics 

beamed on him from the discovery that formerly all Irish 

revolutionary movements were headed by some portion of the 

Irish upper classes, while now none but men unknown beyond 

their own villages are disaffected, and the gentlemen who go in 

for Home Rule are, on their own showing, perfectly loyal. Is 

this properly a subject of congratulation or not? It isno doubt 

in one way easier to deal with the Fenians that they mostly 

belong to a class of rude and ignorant men, who, if they do 

anything at all, are sure to do something illegal. They can be 

watched, seized, and punished by the ordinary arrangements of 
police, soldiery, and law. On the other hand it is perhaps 

a source of political danger, and is certainly a source 

of social demoralization, that the lowest part of a population 

should nurse a revolution all its own, and that the minds of 
the poor should be penetrated with a longing for wild change 
without any influence to counteract the evil, such as springs 
from the leadership of a movement being in the hands of men 

of some sort of education, position, and political knowledge. 

It may be quite true, so fur as the English public has any oppor- 
tunity of judging, that the Home Rulers and the Fenians have 
no intimate connexion with each other. The Home Rulers 
are at once asking for what England will not give and Fenian 
Ireland does not want. An arrangement for concocting Irish 
jobs in Dublin instead of at Westminster, or even for getting 
with increased facility permission to lay down gas and water 
pipes, and to take land wanted for public purposes, is no more 
an object at which Fenians would be content to aim than the 
leave to elect provincial mayors would satisfy French Commu- 
nists. Practically speaking, it makes perhaps little difference 
whether Lord FReperick CAVENDISH was right or wrong. 
Whether it is to our gain or loss that the Fenians and the 
Home Rulers are distinct in their aims, their feelings towards 
the Crown, and their social position, there is nothing to do 
but to keep down the Fenians with firmness, and to 
try to convince the Home Rulers that England is not 
going to commit suicide for their amusement. But 
every one connected with the present Ministry is so fond of 
making the best of everything Irish, and showing that in some 
unexpected way things there are all right, even when they 
seem wrong, that it is occasionally worth while to ask whether 
there is any ground for the assumptions of Ministerial speakers, 
and to question whether they do not unnecessarily often beg 
us to shut our eyes and swear that everything we see in 
Gladstonian Ireland is very delightful. 


While the Liberal member was discoursing Liberalism in 
the North division of the Riding, Mr. Srannore was discussing 
Conservatism in the Southern division. ‘The vacation is for 
the present the time of the year which we imagine best suits 
the cast of Mr. Sranuopre’s political mind. During the Session 
he seems to have been overwhelmed with the novel secrets as 
to voting in which he was initiated. He explained to his 
constituents that he thought when he was elected a few months 
ago that voting in Parliament was simple, straightforward. 
work, He would have to consider what was the point on 
which he was going to vote, and to vote accordingly. U~ 
knows better than that now. He understands that he 
must not so much think of the question at issue as 
of the connexion of the vote with the tactics of his 
party. The Conservative Whip, in fact, can see which 
way a vote will tell in a manner that an honest young York- 
shire squire would never dream of. Jt is hardly necessary to 
say that a gentleman who had just made this amazing dis- 
covery, and was engrossed in the pleasure of realizing it, 
did not go very deeply into general politics, or attempt to 
meet the difficulty of the hour and to sketch the Conservative 
programme. But one subject of real interest seems to have 
presented itself in some dim way to his mind. Some one 
appears on one occasion to have asked him what was the 
reason why household suffrage should not prevail in the coun- 
ties as well asin thetowns. This, heowns, puzzled him. He 
knew that the county householders ought not to have votes, 
but why was this? Two reasons appear ultimately to have 


dawned on him, in which he cheerfully acquiesced as perfectly 
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satisfactory. Assuming that the alteration oi. the county 
franchise would be coupled with the institution of electoral 
districts, he deduced two consequences; the first, that the 
counties would return fewer members, and the second, that 
electors would be parcelled out, and have to vote in 
squares, and that to be a voter in a square district 
would be a great change. Both reasons have some sort 
of foundation, but neither of them is the real reason 
why agricultural labourers should not have votes. Neither 
political party dares to say what the real reason is, for 
both think that these rural people may be soon added to 
the ranks of our masters, and that it is prudent to stand well 
with them beforehand. The one all-sufficient reason why the 
county householders should not at present have votes is that 
they are totally unfit to have them, that they cannot under- 
stand any political question, and that they require educa- 
tion before they can be trusted with political power. No 
doubt this was partly true of the town population; but 
some risk had to be run on account of the difficulty of 
drawing a line. Taken as a whole, the rural population 
is less advanced in intelligence than the urban, although 
it has a queer shrewdness of its own; and to the experiment 
of household suffrage in towns there is no immediate cause 
whatever for adding the experiment of household suffrage in 
counties. But Mr. Srannore was not perhaps far from the 
truth when he prophesied that before long the Liberal party 
will try to make capital out of the unrepresented agricultural 
labourers, and he might have gone on to say that not improb- 
ably the Conservative party will, in its desire to secure the 
special representation of every one connected with the land, 
rival or outbid its opponents. 


THE COUNCILS-GENERAL, 


hy proceedings of the Councils established in every 
French department can hardly be altogether satisfactory 
to the party which created them. The greatest, if not the 
only, victory of the majority of the Assembly over M. Turers 
was the passing of the decentralization law. M. Turers was 
strongly opposed to it on administrative grounds; the Left 
weré strongly opposed to it on political grounds. The one 
thought that the existence of local checks would be fatal to 
the direct and vigorous action of the Central Government. 
The other thought that the existence of local elective bodies 
would give a great increase of strength to the rural, Conser- 
vative, and, as was presumed, monarchical element in the 
country. Upon this latter point the majority in the Assembly 
were for once at one with the minority. They hoped that 
the Departmental Councils would serve as so many centres 
round which local Conservatism would gather and organize 
itself, and they took for granted that in proportion as this 
effect was produced the monarchical party in the country 
would gain power. Whether M. Tuirrs’s forebodings have 
been justified there is nothing to show, but the traditional 
position of the Central Government in France is probably too 
assured to be soon weakened. The hopes of the Right and 
the fears of the Left have been at once fulfilled and {fal- 
sified. The Departmental Councils have done all that 
was predicted of them, whether by friends or enemies, 
but the net result of their action has been the opposite 
of what was expected by either. They have given a 
considerable degree of organization to local opinion, and that 
opinion is beyond all question Conservative in its general 
drift. So far the Right and the Left have both proved true 
prophets. But this local Conservatism, instead of beginning 
to agitate in favour of a Restoration, has done nothing but call 
down blessings on the Republic. After every allowance has 
been made for the habit of Frenchmen to speak well of the 
powers that be, and for the influence which the Government 
exercises in the Councils by means of the Prefects, it seems 
impossible to doubt that the general sentiment of the majority 
of them is one of satisfaction with M. Turers, and of con- 
tented acquiescence in the Republic. They are not, of course, 
to be credited with any theoretical enthusiasm on the subject. 
They care nothing about the Republican idea. They would 
be willing to change the Republic to-morrow for any form of 
Government which would give them a security and tranquil- 
lity unattainable under a Republic. But as a matter of fact 
they believe, and believe for the first time, that the Republic 
can give them this order and tranquillity, and so long as it 
does so they have no wish to see it overthrown. The great 
lever of the monarchical parties is thus withdrawn. Hitherto 
the establishment of a Republic has always been the beginning 
of a steadily growing distrust of the Government on the part 


of the rural’ population. It was upon this distrust tha 
Napoteon III. traded with such success, and it was upon this 
distrust that Imperialists, Legitimists, and Orleanists alike 
hoped to trade in the time to come. Unless the future 
shall disclose some new discord between the Republic ang 
the peasantry this prospect is now at an end. Whatever else 
the Departmental Councils may do, they will not proclaim 
Henry V. or Napotron IV. So long as the Republic deals fairly 
by the interests which they mostly represent, they will deal 
fairly by the Republic. They are content with things as th 
are, and no frame of mind can be less suited to the production 
of either restorations or revolutions. 


However the expectations of their authors may have been 
disappointed by the action of the Councils, there is reason to 
hope that their creation will exert a very beneficial influence 
upon French politics. Public opinion in France has been far 
too much of a simple dead weight, which rolls from side to 
side according as the vessel happens to incline. This state of 
things is partly due to the dissociation of politics from the 
concerns of the people. Universal suffrage has been com- 
bined with a system under which everything has been done 
for them, and the result has been that, except in times of 
rare political excitement, they have voted with no conception 
that they were doing anything which could affect themselves 
except in some remote and wholly unascertained d 
Educated Englishmen are not usually disposed to think v 
highly of the system of local self-government which exists 
in this country. But, with all its faults, it has helped 
to keep alive an interest in elections, and has accus- 
tomed people to look to an election as the ordi 
means of getting what they want. It will be a step in the 
political education of the French people that they should learn 
to see a connexion between their votes and the conduct of the 
Government. They will be brought to this point all the more 
easily if the matter at issue is the construction of a road or 
the building of a bridge. If they once recognize that when 
they desire the adoption of this or that measure of depart- 
mental policy the way to get their will is to vote for a parti- 
cular candidate for the Council-General, it will not seem so 
strange to them that the return of a particular candidate to 
the Assembly should affect the fate of some measure of general 
policy which they equally wish to see adopted. It is worthy 
of note that the most generally expressed sentiment at the 
recent meetings of the Departmental Councils has been the 
desire for compulsory education. It may be that the French 
intellect, which is usually keen where it is most narrow, has 
discovered that the want of education is a fruitful source of 
political and social weakness. It may be that the wish is ex- 
pressed rather as a polite mode of snubbing the clergy, who 
are for the most part hostile to compulsory education. But 
whatever may be the motive that has prompted the suggestion, 
the fact that it has been so generally made must strengthen 
the hands of the Government in dealing with the subject next 
year. The Right cannot absolutely reject the testimony of 
bodies which they themselves invested with power as being the 
best representatives of local feeling. The last Education 
Bill became so changed in its progress through Committee 
that the Government refused to acknowledge it when it came 
out. The majority will no doubt be anxious to subject the 
next Bill to a similar process, and in that case the Govern- 
ment will derive useful aid from the proceedings of the 
Departmental Councils. 


The worst use, perhaps, to which the Councils-General 
could be turned would be to entrust them—as, according to 
report M. ‘Tiers has, or, more accurately perhaps, had f#- 
merly, some thought of doing—with the election of a S.cond 
Chamber. No more ingenious means could be derised for 
bringing the Upper House into hopeless discredis It would 
differ from the Lower House, not in being w1ser, or richer, 
or more experienced, but simply in being returned by men 
specially chosen to see after small afwirs and consult small 
interests. If we can imagine a elective House of Lords 
the members of which should be returned by the Boards of 
Guardians, we shall realize the kind of impression which 
would be made on the French nation by the news that the 
action of their direct representatives in the Assembly was 
liable to be overruled by the indirect representatives ot local 
interests. The only thing that could have induced M. Tuters 
to entertain so wild a fancy is the extreme difliculty of con- 
structing a Second Chamber, coupled with his own desire to 
get a Second Chamber somehow. ‘The discrepancy between 
the precise statements of the Times’ Correspondent and the 
general denials of them which come to us through Baron 
Reuter has not been explained. According to the last 
account, M. ‘Tuiers is made to say that the Assembly 
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usefully take up the subject of a Second 
ie until Yt has voted the Budget and passed an 
Education Bill and an Army Reorganization Bill. This 
may mean that on all these points the Presipent feels that 
he can trust the Assembly to do his bidding, and that he 
does not care to invent any new modes of bringing pressure 
to bear on it until it has shown fresh signs of insubordination. 
In M. Tuers’s mind the wish to see a Second Chamber set up 
is probably altogether secondary to the wish to have the ex- 
isting Chamber well under control. If he pursues the former 
object at all, it will be simply as a means of promoting the 


latter. 


THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURER, 


HE adoption of Unions and strikes by farm-labourers in 
T several districts is a matter too serious to be neglected, 
and yet it is difficult and embarrassing to discuss. The 
prospect of a chronic antagonism among the classes which 
occupy the rural districts naturally affords unqualified grati- 
fication to several sections of the great body of social and 

litical agitators and reformers. The theorists of towns who 
oe cultivated an imaginative hatred of landowners, the 
advocates of the alleged rights of labour as against capital, 
and the great majority of unattached philanthropists, all for 
various reasons welcome the adhesion of the farm-laboyrer 
to the doctrines of the modern artisan. There is no doubt 
that in some counties wages have been habitually low, and 
the price of labour may probably be raised by com- 
bination; but it is in the nature of Trade Unions to be both 
permanent and encroaching, and a revolution in the condi- 
tions of country life is not to be contemplated without un- 
easiness. Some of the literary promoters of the present 
movement are in the habit of denouncing the system of land 
tenure as a cause of deficiencies in agricultural improvement, 
and of a consequent limitation of the utility of land. That 
the art of farming has in the memory of the present 
generation advanced more rapidly than any other in- 
dustrial process, and that the soil of Great Britain 
is, in proportion to the capital employed, the most 
productive in the world, are considerations too vulgar to be 
allowed to interfere with large generalizations. The farmer 
must be disappointed to find that the officious friends who 
have taught him to appreciate the grievances inflicted by his 
landlord now turn upon him on behalf of the oppressed and 
discontented labourer. No reduction of rent, no law of com- 
pensation for supposed improvements, nor even a tenant-right 
conferred on the occupier at the expense of the owner, could 
compensate him for the threatened interference with his 
management of his own affairs. Present prices, and the prospect 
of an increasing demand for agricultural produce, may perhaps 
enable him to bear up against the exaction of additional 
wages; but if the farm-labourers are to receive orders, like 
colliers or bricklayers, from a. Union Committee, there is little 
prospect of further improvement in agriculture. The entire 
system of cultivation depends on the power of the farmer to 
direct in minute detail the operations of his workmen, which 
are incomparably more various and more dependent on 
circumstances than the monotonous toil of the miner or the 
weaver, A rule analogous to the regulation which prohibits 
bricklayers from using both hands for certain kinds of work 
might render profitable farming impossible. Forty years ago 
the labourers of the time with instinctive prevision destroyed 
thrashing-machines. ‘The more various and elaborate ma- 
chinery of the present day will furnish some check on the 
demands of workmen. The extraordinary ingenuity of the 
Americans in devising mechanical contrivances for farming 
purposes has been chiefly stimulated by the scarcity of labour. 
Any inquiry into the merits of the dispute between the 
farmers and the \abourers is necessarily one-sided in its effect, 
though not in its suvstance. If an impartial student of rural 
economy forms conclusieys in favour of the workman, his 
opinion 1s at once accepted az an admission by the supporters 
of agricultural Trade Unions. Any warnings which he may 
address to the labourers and to their leaders invariably fail to 
reach their destination. The dullest man can understand a 
statement that his wages ought to be raised; and a village 
labourer Teadily believes the doubtful proposition that the 
organization of Unions has on the whole improved the condi- 
ton of mechanics and factory operatives. It is not so easy to 
explain to his comprehension that the cultivation of the land 
18 a business which scarcely admits of being conducted under 
arbitrary rules. Iron must be dug in the shape of ore, 
smelted, and puddled, and subjected to other processes in 
«Succession; but muob of the work on a farm 
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is discretionary in its nature, and the amount is regulated 
by considerations of cost. As Lord Dersy remarked in his 
speech at Bury, while labour is at famine prices employers 
will naturally reserve it, as far as possible, for unavoidable 
and urgent wants, just as people resolve to abstain from 
meat when it is very dear. Labourers in the employment 
of landowners are to a large extent engaged in effecting im- 
provements which are not urgently necessary, nor perhaps 
immediately profitable. One of the first results of a successful 
conspiracy of agricultural labour against capital would be a 
diversion cf a portion of the capital now applied to the land 
into alien channels. ‘The evil would be aggravated by the 
formidable nature of the weapons which the labourers’ 
Unions can employ. A strike at the beginning of harvest 
would threaten farmers with ruin, and the whole country with 
frightful disaster. Newspaper readers have become accus- 
tomed to the statement that committees of carpenters or house- 
painters have called out the men employed by certain firms, 
and that the summons has been unhesitatingly obeyed. The 
consequence will be only that builders and contractors will be 
embarrassed in the conduct of their affairs, and that ultimately 
they will be forced to recoup themselves at the expense of 
the general community. The facts recorded in the daily 
column of “ Strikes ” indicate dearer houses, dearer furniture, 
and an increase of the growing cost of living. The same 
system applied, in accordance with the benevolent hopes of 
philanthropists, to agricultural labour may imply the ruin 
of the farmer and extreme distress to the poor. Lord Dersy 
has reminded the labourers that it does not follow, because they 
can make pretty much their own terms at harvest-time, that 
they will be equally able to do so in the winter months. It is 
true that in the dead seasons of the year the employer may 
have his turn; but the labourer is at the worst secured against 
starvation by his power of seeking in the provisions of the 
Poor-law an alternative for wages. In this case the rate- 
payers will enjoy the satisfaction of providing the funds by 
which the members of the labourers’ Union will pay the ex- 
penses of the strike. In a short time, if the anticipations of 
democratic politicians are confirmed by the event, farm- 
labourers will be admitted to the franchise, and will be enabled 
to return all the county members. It will follow that the 
Poor-law will, if necessary, be modified in favour of labourers 
out of work; and it will be well if the agricultural 
population is satisfied without further concessions. 


If it is useless to compete in argument with agitators 
before an audience of labourers, it is mischievous for the 
advocates of agricultural employers to rely on transparent 
cant. If incitations to popular violence were in any case 
justifiable, they become imbecile when they are facetiously 
addressed by bishops and others to the numerically weaker 
party. Assurances that travelling demagogues are the worst 
enemies of those to whom they appeal are certain, even if the 
statements are true, to be regarded as selfish falsehoods. The 
best security against the impending danger would be the 
discovery of some arrangement which would visibly and in- 
telligibly identify the interests of the employer and the work- 
man. A pamphlet by Sir Batpwin Leicutox, called the 
Farm Labourer, contains some suggestions on the subject 
which deserve consideration from those who have the means 
of appreciating their practical tendency. He recommends 
that large gardens should be appended to cottages, and that 
when it is possible pasture for a cow should be allowed on 
reasonable terms to the skilful and thrifty labourer. Another 
proposal is, that money allowances, such as those which are in 
some parts of the country made to shepherds for the lambs which 
they rear, should be extended to workmen engaged im the care 
of stock or in the cultivation of the land. A percentage on 
the excess of the crop over a certain return per acre, or on 
the price of fat beasts beyond the cost of purchase, would pro- 
bably encourage care and industry. It also seems reasonable 
on an arable farm to increase the wages whenever wheat 
reaches a certain price, because dearness of wheat is a clear 
gain to the farmer and a dead loss to the labourer. It 
is possible that there may be practical objections to the 
particular methods of remuneration which are suggested ; 
but some approximation of the kind to a co-operative system 
would have advantages beyond the mere increase of money 
payment. Although the employment of a farm-labourer 
is intrinsically far more diversified, more speculative, and 
more interesting than any other manual kind of industry, 
his own share in the study of soils: and processes and 
in the observation of seasons is dissociated from considerations 
of personal benefit. The dulness of the labourer’s life is 
commonly exaggerated, and his intelligence has never been 
justly estimated since the days when Copper expressed in 
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vigorous language his contempt for reading and writing in 
comparison with ploughing and reaping. It is only to a 
cockney that the contemplation of a turnip-field or a fat 
bullock is tedious; but it would become infinitely more 
exciting to the agricultural labourer if he could mentally 
convert farm produce into shillings and sixpences about to find 
their way into his pocket. It is possible that a judicious 
system of allowances proportioned to the results of his labour 
might disincline the workman to listen to the blandishments 
of itinerant agitators. It can only be known by experience 
whether concessious which might be attributed to alarm would 
encourage further demands. Roving orators would soon 
learn to claim for their clients as a right any privileges and 
perquisites to which especial value was attached; but on the 
whole employers would be prudent in making their relations 
to workmen somewhat more complicated than at present. It is 
easier for the Committee of a Union to demand an advance on 
the money rate of wages than a modification of contracts 
which might include percentages, allotments, and cow 
pasturage. Nothing can be more reasonable than the in- 
dignation of the farmers against the abettors of the Unions; 
but Socialist essayists are ‘beyond the reach of their resent- | 
ment; and they ought for their own sakes to disarm as far 
as possible an attack which they have no power to prevent. 


SPANISH AMERICA. 


+ ee New World which was early in the present 
century raised up to redress the balance of the Old 
seeins us far as ever from establishing an equilibrium of its 
own. From one end of Spanish America to the other bloody 
and barren revolutions continue their monotonous succession. 
‘T'wo or three months ago an ambiguous war, half foreign and 
half civil, disturbed Honduras; and it is announced that a con- 
spiracy headed by an Archbishop and some Jesuit priests has 
recently been frustrated in Salvador, which appears to have 
been somehow mixed up in the affair with Guatemala. As 
the militant prelate and his associates may be supposed to 
have engaged in this plot for the benefit of the Church, it is 
a relief to find that something like a principle or a corporate 
interest took the place for once of the personal intrigues 
which ordinarily distract South American Republics. There 
is also a clerical party in Mexico, where the town cf Tampico 
has lately been seized by a revolutionary body; and it may 
be expected that further rebellions and civil wars will fol- 
low the death of Juarez. On the Northern frontier more 
serious complications threaten to demand the attention of the 
Mexican Government. It is asserted that cattle and horses 
have been stolen in large numbers from the parts of 
Texas which border on the Rio Grande; and it is sig- 
nificantly suggested that the best remedy for the mischief 
would be the annexation of the neighbouring districts 
to the United States. It seems a little surprising that 
American settlers should not be able to protect themselves 
against Mexican incursions, and that stolen cattle should not 
long since have been recovered with usury. It is evident 
that the mere advancement of ‘a frontier only removes the 
point of contact with troublesome neighbours, and that the 
inconvenience of having to deal with independent Mexicans 
can only be abated by the annexation of the whole Republic. 
At present it may be doubted whether Congress will listen to 
the complaints of the anxious citizens of Texas. It would be 
perfectly easy for the United States to occupy the whole or 
any portion of Mexico; but American institutions include 
no machinery for the government of dependencies; and judi- 
cious politicians will not be disposed to admit a mongrel race 
of aliens to participation in their national sovereignty. The 
rejection of General Grant’s scheme for the acquisition of 
San Domingo proved that the Senate was disinclined to ter- 
ritorial aggression in the South. The acquisition of Texas 
was effected when the dominant in the Union was 
principally bent on the extension of slavery into unoccu- 
pied svil. A conquest of half-a-dozen Mexican provinces in 
the present day would be inglorious and embarrassing. 


In a remote part of Spanish America a revolution of the 
typical kind has partially failed. Peru had been thought to 
be comparatively orderly; and, like all the South American 
States, it enjoys the blessings of a nominally Republican form 
of Government. Among other conditions of civilization Peru 
has a National Debt, principally held in England; and its 
guano deposits form a valuable property. It frequently 
happens that the Spanish Republics elect a military leader as 
President, and a certain General Batta had nearly arrived 


at the end of his term of office in Peru. As it was believed 


that one Seijor Parpo was the popular candidate for the 
Presidency, it was naturally expected that Baxra woulg 
attempt an irregular prolongation of his own power, and he 
was urged by his Minister of War, General GUTIERREZ, to 
make the experiment. When the decisive moment arrived 
Bata shrank from the risk of usurpation, and consequently 
Gutierrez assembled an armed force, threw the Presipeyy 
into prison, and proclaimed martial law in Lima. It appears 
that even in Peru repeated precedents have not yet given 
armed rebellion the force of law. Parvo and other principal 
citizens took refuge on board ships in the harbour, the Congress 
declared GuTIeRREz a traitor, and the populace of the ¢j 
took part against the new Dictator. A brother of Gurerrgz, 
who had been appointed Minister of War, was killed in the 
streets; and the Dictator avenged his death by murdering 
Batta in prison. After a struggle which lasted four days, 
the partisans of Parvo obtained the victory, and the usurper 
and his principal adherents were put to death. The restora. 
tion of aw and order has since been ostentatiously announced, 
and Parvo is for the moment undisputed Presipent of the 
Republic. The attempt at revolution is said to have cost only 
two hundred lives; but it sufficiently illustrates the anarchi- 
cal condition of Peru. The mob by accident supported the 
cause which may be considered constitutional; but it cele. 
brated the triumph of freedom after its own brutal manner, 
The corpses of Gut1errez and of his two brothers were 
stripped, rubbed with an inflammable substance, hoisted y 
with pulleys to the level of the tower of the cathedral, and 
finally burnt in the public square. Although GuTIERREz was 
apparently a worthless adventurer, he may almost be excused 
for thinking military rule good enough for a barbarous and 
bloodthirsty rabble. Whatever may be the merits of the 
existing authorities, they were unable or unwilling to prevent 
a scandalous violation of public decency. 


The holders of Peruvian bonds will scarcely be reassured 
by the official commonplaces of the representatives of the 
Government in London. During his brief reign Gutierrez 
raised a forced loan of 60,000/., and he imprisoned the English 
managers of the London Bank of Lima for refusing a contribu- 
tion. There is every reason to fear that his example may be 
hereafter followed by other ambitious soldiers, who will not 
fail to use their temporary or permanent authority for the 
extortion of money. The case of the Spanish Republics seems 
to be absolutely or indefinitely hopeless, as they contain no mate- 
rials on which solid institutions can be founded. Democratic 
little communities, with petty armies exclusively employed in 
civil broils, seem destined to a perpetual alternation of anarchy 
and tyranny. The greatness and prosperity of the United 
States have been in the highest degree injurious as a model to 
the emancipated colonies of Spain. It was easy to imitate 
the rejection of the supremacy of the mother-country ; but in 
Mexico and throughout the greater part of South America, 
after the expulsion of the Spaniards no element of order 
or government remained behind. Notwithstanding the nume- 
rous faults of Spanish administration, it would be better 
for Peru or for Salvador to receive Governors from Madrid 
than to hold out the office of President as a prize for con- 
spiracies and military mutinies. The only State in South 
America which is exempt from periodical revolutions is the 
Empire of Brazil, which has the good fortune to be governed 
by an ancient European dynasty. The present Emperors, 
as it happens, more accomplished, and probably more com- 
petent to govern, than an average President appointed by 
popular election; but his chief merit is, to make a new appli- 
cation of BEAUMARCHAIS’ epigram, that he has taken the 
trouble to be born to a throne. He has no expiration 
his term of office to provide for, and no rival to regar@ with 
jealousy ; nor could a successful soldier hope to take Ais place 
even if he were able to overthrow his authority. The Brazilian 
army, when it was lately engaged in foreigM service, was 
nominally at least commanded by a Pzince of the Blood, 
who might be trusted not to employ his commission as aD 
instrument of usurpation. There ae many plausible arguments 
against hereditary rank; but i0 unsettled communities it is 
the only kind of distinction which is not attainable by 
force or by fraud. It is at least highly probable that the 
Spanish American States would have been happier and better 
governed if they could have followed the example of Brazil 
It is true that there could scarcely have been a king of Peru 
or a king of Chili, and therefore a Viceroy ruling throughs 
responsible Ministry would have been the best kind of ruler. 

The Empire in Mexico was an artificial and anomalous con- 
trivance, and probably MaxiMiLIAN would have been unable 
to maintain himself even if the Government of the United 
States had not compelled the French Government to with 
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draw its army from the Continent; yet the Americans in- 
curred some moral responsibility by interfering with Mexican 
affairs exclusively for the purpose of gratifying their own 
feelings of resentment and pride. ‘The enterprise of Napo- 
eon III. implied his confidence in the permanent dis- 
ruption of the American Union, and the Mexican Empire 
was consequently, and not unnaturally, regarded as an affront 
to the United States. Nevertheless the consolidation of the 

wer of Maximinian, if it could have been effected, 
would have been an unmixed benefit to Mexico. The 
country requires rest and consistent administration; nor is it 
in a condition to afford the risk of being governed by an in- 
capable or dishonest President. Juarez, as long as he lived, 
was vigorous and upright, but he was incessantly disturbed 
by provincial insurrections, His successor belongs to the 
opposite, and therefore to the weaker, party, and it is wholly 
uncertain whether he will command general support. The 
only useful result which a resolute optimist could attribute to 
the condition and character of the Republics of Spanish 
America would be the paradoxical object of keeping some of 
the most productive portions of the world in a physical and 
moral state of fallow. The vast capabilities of the area of 
the United States are surpassed by Mexico and by the Southern 
continent, and at some period they will probably be developed 
either by immigrant races, or by the descendants of the 
resent population organized in a manner not yet discovered. 
A Federal Republic in Spain would probably in some respects 
resemble Guatemala or Peru; but it would assuredly not 
descend to their level. 


THE LICENSING ACT AT WORK. ” 

a? was not to be expected that the country would imme- 

diately settle down under the discipline of the new 
Licensing Act without any expressions of irritation or resent- 
ment. It cannot be said that it is a severe law, and there is 
every reason to suppose that it meets with general approval, 
and is believed to be just and necessary. But then it is new, 
and Englishmen do not like being put out of any of their ac- 
customed ways, and are especially sensitive on any point affect- 
ing their personal freedom. We are justly entitled to the 
reputation of being what is called a law-abiding people, but this 
disposition is quite compatible with a little restiveness under 
anew law, which has not yet had time to make itself known 
and respected. It is quite in the nature of many of our 
conntrymen to be very angry about being shut out or turned 
out of a public-house at a particular hour, although they 
would never have thought either of going or staying there 
but for the irresistible provocation of a bran-new prohibitory 
statute. The publicans believe that their commercial interests 
are at stake, and the publicans’ customers resent the inter- 
ference of the law with their old habits, and its implied 
imputation that they are incapable of taking care of themselves, 
and require to be regulated by Act of Parliament. There have 


‘been some disturbances at Exeter and Maidstone, and disturb- 


ances have also been threatened at Leicester, but there does 
not appear to have been serious opposition to the enforcement 
of the Act in any quarter. In Exeter a drunken man was 
rescued from the police, and at Leicester there was an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to rescue one. At Maidstone a mob went 
about the town shouting and demanding to be served with 
liquor; but the publicans were protected by their shutters 
and the police. At Exeter, however, there were at one 
toment apprehensions of a riot. A handbill had been circu- 
‘ated intimating that “working-men who do not get their 
Wages early ” would find “beer and other refreshments ” 
the public-houses were shut at the gentlemen’s club- 
house. The mob took the hint and howled and hooted under 
the windows of the club, by way of protest against the in- 
Justice, as they deemed it, of shutting the working-man out 
of his public-house while the gentleman could tipple all night 
in his club-room. The handbill purported to be signed 
by “A Teetotaler,” but it is suspected that some of the 
publicans were in reality responsible for it, and it is 
obvious that from the Alliance point of view the work- 
ing classes are expected to be grateful for the protection 
ofthe Act as far as it goes. It has been stated that work- 
img-men’s clubs are being organized in various towns, and 
will probably be some difficulty in determining in every 

case whether a club is a genuine affair, or has been got up 
merely as a public-house in disguise. The best security 
against abuses of this kind is that the law is moderate and 
reasonable, and that there is really very little temptation for 
anybody to take the trouble of evading ‘it. High duties and 


smuggling go together, and if fanatical Teetotalers had their 
way there would no doubt be private drinking clubs at every 
corner. Ina recent official Report on the operation of the 
liquor law in Maine, it is stated that it “ has led to domestic 
“and public hypocrisy and secret drinking,” and has 
“ thoroughly demoralized the people.” The multiplication of 
private facilities for drinking in this country would certainly 
supply unmistakable evidence that the law had failed to secure 
the object for which it was passed. 


The discretion which is allowed to magistrates as to fixing 
the hours during which public-houses may be open unfortu- 
nately leaves the door open for noisy and mischievous agita- 
tion; and it would appear that the Bench itself is not free 
from inflammatory influences, if we may judge from the pugi- 
listic encounter which occurred the other day between a couple 
of justices at the Licensing Sessions at Norwich. In London 
the hours are permanently fixed by the Act, but elsewhere the 
magistrates have the option of varying them in no fewer than 
fourteen different ways. The partisans of the Teetotalers will 
naturally contend for the shortest, and the partisans of the 
publicans for the longest hours, and a great deal of pressure 
will naturally be brought to bear by each party on the 
magistrates with whom the decision rests. If the hours are 
suddenly reduced to the minimum allowed by the Act, there 
can be little doubt that it will occasion great annoyance and 
exasperation, and attempts will probably be made to defy or 
evade the law. A violent movement of this kind is certain 
to provoke an equally violent reaction, and the advocates of 
temperance will inevitably defeat their own purposes if they 
endeavour to push their views to an extreme. The Act, as 
we have said, appears to be supported by the great body of 
public opinion, and there is a general desire that it should 
have a fair trial; but there are many who sympathize 
with its objects who are by no means prepared for sudden 
and despotic changes. People in this country do not 
like to be too much policed, and the Act will do far 
more goodif it is not forced too much against the popu- 
lar grain. Even those who are anxious to see the hours 
reduced to the lowest point should understand that they 
are more likely in the long run to attain their object if they 
are willing in the first instance to proceed quietly and 
cautiously. The disturbances which have already taken place 
sufficiently indicate the temper of the mob; and we can 
imagine what would be the condition of the country if by any 
chance the United Kingdom Alliance succeeded in getting its 
pet crotchets embodied in an Act of Parliament. There would 
doubtless be violent excitement, rioting, resistance to the 
police, and probably, after a variety of scandalous scenes, the 
repeal of the obnoxious law. It is pointed out in the Report 
on the Maine Law to which we have already referred that the 
general irritation and inconvenience experienced from the 
law would probably have a powerful influence on the next 
elections in the State, and that, if it were repealed, a reaction 
might be expected which would add still more to the de- 
moralization of the community. The warnings of Maine 
should not be lost on the Teetotalers of England. There is 
something to be said for the theory of the elasticity of the Act, 
and its adaptation to local habits and convenience; but the 
principle of local option is clearly liable to abuse. A different 
set of hours in every district will produce confusion, and an 
appearance of personal caprice, and will be apt to provoke a 
spirit of opposition. It is to be hoped that something like 
uniformity will be maintained, the only distinction being 
between towns and country places. 

What is wanted is that the magistrates should exercise 
their common sense in administering the Act, allowing as 
much personal freedom as possible in regard to hours, but 
coming down severely on any flagrant violation of the law. A 
publican at Tipton has been very properly fined s/. and 
costs for allowing drunken persons to frequent his house. 
Four drunken men were found in his house on one night, 
two in one room and two in another, and one of them 
so drunk that he sprawled on his hands and knees under the 
table. The landlord was told of it, and said he saw nothing 
wrong. Later on several drunken men were seen staggering 
out of the house; and early next morning one was found 
asleep inside so drunk that he could not stand. This was 
obviously a very bad case, and the magistrates did well to 
give the publican a sharp lesson. In recent controversies 
public opinion has been strongly on the side of the publicans 
as against the Teetotalers, but it will be unfortunate if the 
publicans misunderstand the reasons of this tendency. Most 
rational people are satisfied that there is, a great deal 
too much drinking in this country, and a great deal too 
much money spent in drink. A vested interest in the pro- 
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pagation of drunkenness is recognized neither by law nor 
common sense, and if there has appeared to be any tenderness 
in dealing with the publicans, it has certainly not been 
prompted by any desire to extend their business. They have 
great political influence, and the political leaders on each side 
are perhaps a little too much afraid of them, but their strength, 
or what appeared to be their strength, in the recent contest was 
mainly due to the impracticable fanaticism of their opponents. 
If it were supposed that the tactics of the United Kingdom 
Alliance would reaily have the effect of checking drunken- 
ness, they would no doubt meet with wider support; and 


it is not from any hesitation as to interfering with the profits | 


of the liquor trade that a severely restrictive policy has not 
been adopted. The reason why a moderate measure has been 
preferred is simply because it is believed that it is more likely 
to promote the object in view than a system of violent pro- 
hibition. We observe that the publicans of Chatham and 
Rochester, in applying to the magistrates of the district to 
allow taverns to be kept open till twelve o’clock on week days 
instead of eleven, base their claim on the ground that a 
change from the old hours would cause inconvenience to the 
public and loss to the publicans. It is to be hoped that the 
magistrates when they give their reply will make it quite 
clear to the petitioners that the convenience of the public 
is all that they are entitled to consider, and that it is none 
of their business to encourage drinking in order to swell the 
profits of publicans. No refinements of language will gloss 
over the fact that drunkenness means drinking too much, and 
that the only way to check it is to get people to drink less. It 
is believed that this result may be most effectually promoted, 
not by harsh and despotic laws, but by moral influences 
and the progress of education. 


PAUPERISM AND SCHOOL FEES. 


TP XHE Local Government Board have taken a step of con- 
siderable and commendable boldness. They have sent 


a circular letter to the London Boards of Guardians pointing 
out that the Education Act has not limited the discretion 
given to the Guardians by a previous statute to take into 
consideration, when granting outdoor relief, the inability of 
a parent to provide education for his child, and suggesting 


that, “in the exercise of this discretion the Guardians should 
“upon each application for relief inquire whether the 
“ children of the applicant are being educated, and if, by 
“ reason of the inability of the parents to send them to school 
“ or to pay the school fees, they are not being educated, that 
“jin connexion with the administration of out-relief the 
“Guardians should afford the parent such relief as may 
“ enable him to comply with the law which expressly con- 
“templates that his children shall be educated.” The 
boldness of this suggestion consists in the fact of its running 
counter to the sentimental dislike to call things by their right 
names which dictated the last words of the 25th section of 
the Education Act. This section, as so many politicians have 
painful cause to know, empowers School Boards to pay the 
fees payable at a public elementary school by any child 
whose parent is from poverty unable to pay them, and it 
then goes on to declare that “such payment shail not be 
“‘ deemed to be parochial relief given to such parent.” In 
other words, it is solemnly decreed by Act of Parliament that 
a certain payment “shall not be deemed to be” what it un- 
doubtedly is. A man who is unable to provide for those 
dependent on him the necessaries which the law declares him 
bound to provide for them, and who is assisted to provide these 
necessariesby a grant from thetundsofthecommunity, isa pauper. 
It makes no ditiference whether the necessaries in question are 
physical or moral. In so far as the law compels a man to 
seud his children to school, it places schooling on the same 
level with food. There is no hardship in punishing a parent 
for allowing his children to starve, because if he is unable to 
feed them he can appeal to the community to feed them for 
him. In the same way there is no hardship in punishing a 
parent for allowing his children to grow up in ignorance, be- 
cause if he is unable to educate them he can appeal to the 
community to educate them for him. The parallel between 
the two cases is complete, and it was a defect in the Education 
Act that it tried to ignore it. Parochial relief is relief given 
to enable a man to provide necessaries for himself or for 
others. The payment of school fees by a School Board on the 
ground that a parent is unable to pay them is relief given to 
enable a man to provide what the law declares to be necessary 
for his children. It would give the most skilful casuist some 
_ trouble to distinguish between the two payments, and to ex- 


plain why one is parochial relief while the other is not, jf 
is true that certain of the London Boards of Guardians 
seem to think that their casuistry is equal even to this 
demand, since they have adopted a resolution setting forth 
that the payment of school fees upon a large scale 
the Boards of Guardians would have the effect of increas} 
pauperism rather than diminishing it, and recommend 
that the entire cost of educating the children of the poor shajj 
be paid out of the school-rate, “thus relieving the poor-ratg 
“ of any charge whatever upon it for educational purposes.” 
The latter part of this resolution is only the expression of g 
natural wish that the School Boards, and not the Boards of 
Guardians, should be saddled with the unpopular duty of 
raising money. But the former part can only be explained 
on the theory that pauperism does not smell as ill if it jg 
called by another name. If there are a hundred persons ing 
parish receiving aid from the rates in order to enable them 
to obey the law as regards giving their children food, and 
fifty persons receiving aid from the rates in order to enable 
them to obey the law as regards giving their children school. 
ing, there are one hundred and filty paupers altogether, 
Whether the two payments are made out of the same fund, or 
out of two different funds, they are equally paid by the public, 
and the effect on the character of the receiver is the same in 
both cases. Or, if there be any difference, it is that where the 
payments are made out of two different funds the aggregate of 
them will be greater, and the demoralization produced by 
them will be greater. Multiplication of agencies means 
multiplication of expense, and if the School Boards have to 
maintain a staff of officers for the purpose of ascertaining facts 
which could be equally ascertained by the existing staif of the 
Board of Guardians, the ratepayers will ultimately be the 


| sufferers.. What makes a man a pauper is the acceptance of 


relief from the community, and if the’ immediate source of 
relief is the school-rate, and not the poor-rate, there is the 
more danger that this acceptance will become habituil, 
Many parents would make an effort to avoid having to apply 
for aid if the application marked them as paupers, which they 
will not make so long as it is declared by Act of Parliament 
that 4 man may throw on the community the burden of edu- 
cating his children, and yet not be ranked among those who 
receive parochial relief. 


The circular of the Local Government Board is important 
from another point of view. It opens out a prospect of finally 
getting rid of that agitation against the 25th clause which, 
though defeated for the present, may at any moment be 
renewed. The grievance alleged to be created by the clause 
as it stands is that the ratepayer may be wounded in con- 
science by having to contribute to a rate which will in pat 
go to the maintenance of schools belonging to other dexomi- 
nations than his own. <A more irrational objection was never 
raised; but there seems no reason to doubt that it is widely 
felt, and still more widely professed, and if the whole contro- 
versy could be blown away by a side wind, the prospects of 
elementary education would be greatly improved. The Local 
Government Board suggest that, if in all cases where a parent is 
unable to pay the school {ees he were treated as to that extent 
a subject for outdoor relief, the Guardians would not be 
obliged to pay the fees for him any more than they aqe 
obliged to buy food or clothing for him when he is unable 
to buy them for himself. When a man is found to be 
destitute of the means of obtaining these necessaries, and is 
not considered a fit subject for indoor relief, he has a certam 
sum of money given him wherewith to procure them. In 
like manner, when a man is found to be destitute of t 


| means of obtaining education for his children a sum of money 
| would be given him wherewith to procure it. ' 
‘to say that this presupposes the universal establishment 0 


It is aeedless 


compulsory attendance at school. Without this there would 


_ be no adequate check on the expenditure of the money givel. 


The parent of a physically starving child may usually be 


| trusted to buy food for it; but the parent of a morally 
| starving child could hardly be relied on to the same extent. 


Under a system of universa! compulsion, however, no difficulty 
would arise. The Schou! Board would ascertain that A. bad 
two children within the school age who were not attending 
any school. A. would be warned, and, if need were, prose 
cuted, for his omission to send them. His plea of poverty 
would be remitted to the Board of Guardians, who would i 
vestigate into the truth of it, and, according as he succeeded ot 
failed in making it good, they would grant or refuse the req 

sixpence a week. The School Board would have nothing ” 
do with the question how A. found the sixpence. They ie 
know that he either had it or could obtain it, and they wou 
simply insist on its being paid to the managers of some P 
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porn with the question how A. spent the particular 
sixpence he received from the parish. They would have satis- 
fied themselves that his weekly income, when all told, was six- 

nce short of the lowest sum on which he could live andcomply 
with the law as to school attendance, The enforcing of that law 
they would leave to the School Board. In this way the most 
scrupulous conscience could find no ground for offence. A 

rtion of the poor-rate might go to support a Denominational 
school just as a portion of it may now go to support a De- 
nominational grocer or cheesemonger. But there would be 
no means of discovering whether it did so except in those rare 
instances in which an outdoor pauper has absolutely no 
means of subsistence except what is allowed him by the 
Guardians. Even in this last case it is not probable that a Non- 
conformist ratepayer would insist on interfering with the way 
jn which the pauper spent his allowance, provided it were 
not more than sufficient to supply him with bare necessaries, 
and he could be proved to have complied with the provisions 
of the Education Act by sending his children to a public 
elementary school. If this is paying too great a compliment 
to the common sense of the Dissenting body, it will at any rate 
be. safe to say that so extremely refined an objection would 
meet with no popular support.. 

The only persons to whom this solution of the difficulties 
arising out of the 25th clause would be unacceptable 
would be the extreme zealots on one, perhaps on both, 
sides There may be some extreme denominationalists 
who, in their ardent desire to see local rates applied 
in aid of Denominational schools, would lose sight of the 
injury which a prolonged and acrid controversy on such a 
subject must do to the cause of education. There are cer- 
tainly some secularists who, in their ardent desire to sweep 
all children into undenominational schools, will regret the dis- 
covery of 2 compromise which relieves the conscience of the 
ratepayer without doing violence to the conscience of the 
parent. But the whole body of reasonable men, of whatever 
religious persuasion, will see cause to rejoice in a settlement 
which abolishes the need of considering whether school fees 
shall be remitted or paid, and removes the question in what 
cases it is proper to do either from the cognizance of the 
School Boards. ‘To the accomplishment of this happy result 
only two conditions are requisite—the establishment of 
universal compulsion, and the recognition that the receipt of 
public relief constitutes a pauper. 


SOCIAL REPORTERS. 
Met people understand human nature well encugh to know 
that nothing interests like self; that they are secure of 
attention, even e attention, so long as they make their hearer 
their topic, and tell him what he does not know of the impres- 
sion he makes on the minds of others. But their knowledge 
generally stops here; they do not know the consequences which 
naturally result from this class of communications. They wish 
to please, to put their friend in good humour with them and with 
himself; but sympathy is seldom deep enough or wide enough 
to calculate on the ultra-jealous sensitiveness of mankind in this 
matter of the estimate and appreciation of others. ‘he re- 
port of any intelligent, honest discussion of one’s character, how- 
ever indulgent and friendly, is perfectly certain to leave some 
ws sticking to the memory which not even time will rub off. 
It is a fact that only wholesale, and it isnone the worse if indis- 
ciminate, praise can safely be reported to the subject of it—the 
sort of praise that the recipient can on off with an indulgent de- 
atory complacency. Nothing short of this is without some 
lurking sting to our self-esteem. Not that this grosser incense is 
intoxicating to a man of ordinary sense, or is accepted for a moment 
Without inward protest; but itis free from the drawback of the 
one ingredient which, however slight the tincture, will go far to 
embitter the moet flattering decoction. No character is ever dis- 
cussed in absolute freedom without much being said which would 
amoy the person in question beyond the compensating power of 
Me amount of general encomium. Qualification at once turns 
: ogy into criticism, and, to sensitive natures, adverse criticismn ; 
eilsand the buts, the bare hints at frailties, deficiencies, or 
bce sides, seem to absorb all the ingenuity of the speakers, 
cir praise is soured and curdled, and at best loses all its sparkle, 
under the evil influence of cold analysis. 

all eulogy, we are told, there is an infusion of poppy, and so, 

When unmixed, it will not linger verbatim on the memory. 
intelligent participator in the discussion scarcely cares to report 
iteven to its subject without the seasoning which gives it point 
- relish. It is something to have a character worth the labour 
| Sanat Lag As it appears to the reporter, the cleverness of the 
ae all came out on this side. Some neat things were said 
ch it is a pity should not be heard by the person most con- 
aw and most able to feel their incisive truth. They are the 
of things which he says of others, and therefore he is likely 


to appreciate them; and in fact the report, criticism and all, 
ought to satisfy him. But it does not, He is amused for the 
moment, but reflection turns it to bitterness. To be discussed at 
all with any familiarity comes ps people as a di ble sur- 

rise, however free and easy they may be tow their own 

riends behind their backs. There is nothing more curious than 
this blindness to the natural law of zepranla, e hidden tit-for-tat 
which is ever going on, whereby the small injuries we commit 
against our neighbour are certainly being avenged somewhere ; so 
that if we find our amusement in his weaknesses, the fact should 
remind us that our own are surely furnishing sport to him or to 
his unknown and unconscious champion, the instrument of fate 
who is making the balance even. Fortunately the avenging pro- 
cess is carried on in the dark; men retort on one another without 
knowing it. A providential blindness, in fact, lies upon us all in 
regard to this matter cf what others are saying of us. We take 
liberties with our friends, and never speculate on a return in kind. 
Common sense does not think about it at all, and vanity takes for 
granted that we cut as superior a i in other eyes as we do in 
our own. “ Considering,” says Mr. Trollope, “how much we are all 
given to discuss the characters of others, and to discuss them 
often not in the strictest spirit of charity, it is singular how little 
we are inclined to think that others can speak ill-naturedly of us, 
and how angry and hurt we are when proof reaches us that they 
havedone so. It is hardly too much to say that we all of us occasion- 
ally speak of our dearest friend in a manner which that dearest 
friend would very little like, and that we nevertheless expect our 
dearest friends shall universally speak of us as though they were 
blind to all our faults, and keenly alive to every shade of our 
virtues.” But our pointis that, even where there is no ill-nature, 
no carping spirit, but, on the contrary, every desire to do justice, 
backed by a real appreciation, something is sure to be said that 
would jar on self-love, and that consequently cannot be retailed 
without peril to the equanimity of the hearer. Pascal is strony on 
this point, but his general tone towards human nature leaves it 
uncertain whether the inherent vanity of man, or his equally 
inherent malice, is most in fault :— 

Personne ne parle de nous en notre présence comme il en parle en notre 
absence. L’union qui est entre les hommes n’est fondée que sur cette 
mutuelle tromperie ; et peu d’amitiés subsisteroient si chacun savoit ce que 
son ami dit de lui lorsqu’il n’y est pas ; quoiqu’il en parle sinctrement et 
sans passion, 

There are — whose social business it seems to be to expose 
this mutual deception. The temper that impels to the practice is 
not necessarily spiteful ; at worst it need not go beyond a desire to 
tease for the moment, to “ get a rise” perhaps out of a man who 
thinks himself superior, to see how he behaves under free handling. 
There is a relish in letting such a man know that he is not 
taken at his own estimate, that his friends presume to under- 
stand him a good deal better than he understands himself, and 
smile behind his back at certain delusions, while doing ample 
justice to his general powers; the “delusions” being the points 
of self-knowledge on which he most values himself. It displays 
a sense of discernment merely to report to a valetudinarian 
that his connexions are much more hopeful of his condition 
than he allows himself to be, and have cheerfully commented 
to one another on his good appetite and unbroken slumbers. 
A fine lady has been known to dismiss a favourite physician, to 
whom she was worth a considerable annuity, upon the information 
of one of these blunderers that he had, in an offhand manner, with- 
out circumlocution, pronounced her “ better” to some inquiring 
third party. The habit of reporting such conversations certain] 

deadens the sympathies ; the people who indulge themselves in it 
cannot distinguish between their own feelings and those of their 
interested hearer. What strikes or amuses them must needs be 
intrinsically amusing, and will only gain point and relish from its 
personal bearing. In their obtuseness they even come to regard 
criticism as a sort of homage and compliment, from the fact that 
to be a topic of conversation is in the abstract infinitely grati- 
fying and stimulating to vanity. It is in this way that servants 
and subordinates—the sympathies of different classes towards 
each other being always imperfect—once encouraged or even per- 
mitted to report the comments of others, quite lose sight of 
their main object of pleasing in the hurry of exhibiting their 
own admiring devotion; and will blurt out what“ he said with 
his taunts and his fleers,” for the credit of their own indignant 
rejoinder. No man whose self-respect is in working order will 
ove others, in mere talkativeness, or to recommend themselves, 
or to engage his prejudices on their side, to report to him 
what has ton said in his disparagement, or indeed in any spirit 
whatever, merely to indulge his curiosity. He would feel him- 
self a party to a breach of confidence by the simple act of listening. 
Prudence and dignity are close allies here, but these are tiresome 
guardians, which the old régime permitted the master to cast off 
with his valet de chambre, and which ladies now throw over some- 
times with their maids, or in condescending gossip with their social 
inferiors, to the permanent injury of their relations with their 


uals, 
tC hildren are often innocent victims of this liberty, which is the 
more unwarrantable from their defencelessness ; and most people’s 
memories must recall some personal comment repeated, some reve- 
lation of outside opinion for which their philosophy was not yet pre- 
pared, which set the blood coursing at the time, and infests the con- 
sciousness still in mere sympathy with dawning sensitiveness. The 
poor, whose ordinary training inculcates little dignity or self- 
restraint, are as a rule dead to the ill consequences of this habit. 


August 31, 1872.] 
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In villages and small communities, the excitement of life, the 
sense of company and numbers, is kept up by it; it supplies that 
necessity to all monotonous existences, a grievance. Men, near 
neighbours, slowly and silently withdraw from speech and inter- 
course with each other, because somebody has told them some- 
thing that the other has said. Taken simply there was not much 
harm in it—perhaps only some question of skill or management in 
their calling ; it has to 4 twisted into ill-will; but brooding and 
silence supply the needful venom. The subject of the remark 
values himself more, feels himself more distinguished, more some- 
pros for keeping up a sense of soreness and investing a possible 
slight with the pomp and state of deliberate insult. On the other 
hand, there is a sort of satisfaction in finding your neighbour out of 
humour with you, supposing that no damage to worldly interest 
comes of it, and we ell not find the unintentional offeader in 
any hurry to explain or make up matters. No society can exist 
without a public opinion of its own. What — say forms this 
opinion, and in very small circles, thrown for their excitement 
upon themselves, it 1s necessarily what oe say of one another. 
It is first what Widow Smith “should say” which comes to 
the ear of Betty Jones; but it is amazing to see the ingenuity 
with which the idea of a public can be generated out of the 
inhabitants of two or three contiguous cottages; and thus, if one 
person makes a remark on another in the hearing of two or three, 
and remains uncontradicted, it is instantly reported under the for- 
mula “There’s a many as says.” It is no longer the opinion or 
the injustice of an individual; the judgment of her world is reported 
to the absentee. 

It would be curious to know how many lasting prejudices, how 
many passive alienations, how many coldnesses which might 
have been friendships, are due to the repetition of trivial com- 
ments and small criticisms not intended for the ears they reach. 
It requires effort and some closeness of intercourse to overcome an 
early unfavourable impression formed on however slight grounds. 
We mostly hold by the opinion we first form of people, unless 
brought into some intimate relation to which prejudice dis- 
inclines or which circumstances do not favour. Dante and other 
searchers into the future and unseen have pleased themselves with 
grouping kings, philosophers, poets, great captains, and engaging 
them in the leisure of Paradise upon an easy review of the past, 
setting them to compare notes as it were, and so bringing them 
to a mutual understanding. Might not neighbours and con- 
temporaries whose sphere in this life is less elevated find a con- 
genial diversion in tracing to their source the various separating 
influences which hold good people apart ? 

We have made no mention of the trick of reporting what has 
been said without giving the name of the speaker, either to stimu- 
late curiosity or to impart more weight to a stricture. Seeds of 
vanity, or of mistrust and suspicion, are equally sown by this 
anonymous method; but as the tongue that spoke the criticism 
is shrouded in mystery, the particular indiscretion and breach of 
confidence which we have just now had in view has not been 
committed ; the error, so far as there is one, is against society 
rather than the individual. 


CHILDREN BY THE SEA. 


brings its congresses—scientific, ecclesiastical, 
archeological—but the prettiest of autumnal congresses is 
the children’s congress by the sea. It is like a leap from prose 
into poetry when we step away from Associations and Institutes, 
from stufly lecture-rooms and dismal sections, to the strip of sand 
which the children have chosen for their annual gathering. Behind 
us are the great white cliffs, before us the reach of grey waters 
with steamers and their smoke-trail in the offing and waves washing 
lazily in upon the shore. And between sea and cliff are a world 
of little creatures, digging, dabbling, delighted. What strikes us 
at first sight is the number of them. In ordinary life we meet 
the great host of children in detail, as it were; we kiss our little 
ones in the morning, we tumble over a perambulator, we dodge a 
hoop, we pat back a ball. Child after child meets us, but we 
never realize the world of children till we see it massed upon the 
sands, Children of every age, from the baby to the schoolboy ; 
big children and small children, weak little urchins with pale 
cheeks and plump little urchins with sturdy legs; children of all 
tempers, from the screeching child in arms to the quiet child 
sitting placid and gazing out of large grey eyes; gay little mad- 
caps paddling at the water’s edge; busy children, idle children, 
children careful of their dress, hoydens covered with sand and 
seaweed, wild children, demure children—all are mustered in the 
great many-coloured camp between the cliffs and the sea, It is 
their holiday as it is ours, but what isa mere refreshment to us 
is life to them. What a rapture of freedom looks up at us out of 
the little faces that watch us as we thread our way from group 
to group! The mere change of dress is a revolution in the child’s 
existence. These brown-holland frocks, rough sunshades, and 
sandboots, these clothes that they may wet end dirty and tear as 
they like, mean deliverance from endless dressings—dressings 
for breakfast and dressings for lunch, dressings to go out with 
mamma, and dressings to come down to > inal escape 
from fashionable little shoes and tight little hats and stiff little 
flounces that it is treason to rumple. ‘here is an inexpressible 
triumph in their return at eventide from the congress by the 
sea, dishevelled, bedraggled, but with no fear of a scolding from 


nurse. Ther, too, there is the freedom from “ lessons.” There ay 
no more of those dreadful maps along the wall, no Freng 
exercises, no terrible arithmetic. The elder girls make a faing 
show of keeping up their practising, but the goody books which 
the governess packed carefully at the bottom of their boxy 
remain at the bottom unopened. ‘There is no time for books, thy 
grave little faces protest to you; there is only time for th 
congress. That is why they hurry over breakfast to get early ty 
the sands, and are moody and restless at the length of luncheon, 
It is a hopeless business to keep them at home; they yawn oye 
icture-books, they quarrel over croquet, they fall asleep oye 
ey Home is just now only an interlude of sleeping op 
dining in the serious business of the day. The one interest of ex. 
istence is in the sea. Its novelty, its vastness, its life, dwarf every. 
thing else in the little minds beside it. There is the endleg 
watching for the ships, the first peep at the little dot on the 
horizon, the controversies as it rises about its masts or its flag, the 
uestions as to where it is coming from and where it is going to, 
There is the endless speculation on the tide, the doubt ey 
morning whether it is coming in or going out, the wonder of its 
erpetual advance or retreat, the whispered tales of children 
tet in between it and the cliffs, the sense of a mysterious life, 
the sense of a mysterious danger. Above all there is the sense ofa 
mysterious power. The children wake as the wind howls in the 
night, or the rain dashes against the window panes, to tell each 
other how the waves are leaping high over the pier and shi 
tearing to pieces on reefs far away. So charming and yet so tern. 
ble, the most playful of playfellows, the most awful of possible 
destroyers, the child’s first consciousness of the greatness and 
mystery of the world around him is embodied in the sea. 
It is amusing to see the precision with which the children’s 
congress breaks up into its various sections. The most popular 
and important is that of the engineers. The little members come 
toddling down from the cliffs with a load of implements, shoulder 
ing rake and spade, and dangling tiny buckets from their arms, 
One little group makes straight for its sand-hole of yesterday, and 
is soon busy with huge heaps and mounds, which are to take the 
form of a castle. A crowing little urchin beside is already waving 
the Union Jack, which is ready to crown the edifice, if the Fates 
ever suffer it to be crowned. Engineers of less military taste are 
busy near the water's edge with an elaborate system of reservoirs 
and canals, and greeting with shouts of triumph the admission 
of the water to miniature little harbours. A corps of abso- 
lutely unscientific labourers are simply engaged in digging the 
deepest hole they can, and the blue nets over their sunshades are 
alone visible over the edge of the excavation. It is delightful to 
watch the industry, the energy, the absolute seriousness and con- 
viction of the engineers. Sentries warn you off from the limits of 
the fortress; you are politely asked to “ please take care,” as your 
clumsy foot strays along the delicate brink of the canal. Sugges- 
tions that have a mechanical turn about them, hints on the best 
way of reaching the water, or the possibility of a steeper slope for 
the sand-walls, are listened to with attention and respect. You 
are rewarded by an invitation which allows you to witness the 
very moment when the dyke is broken, and the sea admitted into 
basin and canal, or the yet more ecstatic moment when the Union 
Jack waves over the completed castle. Indolence and adventure 
charm the dabblers, as industry absorbs the engineers. ‘The sands 
are, of all earthly spots, the most delightful ; but a greater delight 
than any earthly spot can afford awaits the dabbler in the sea. It 
is mostly the girls who dabble; the gaiety and frolic suit them 
better than the serious industry of castles and canals. Deliver- 
ance from shoes and stockings, the first thrill of pleasure and su- 
prise at the cool touch of the water, the wild rush along the 
brim, the dainty advance till the sea covers the little ankles, the 
tremulous waiting with an air of defiance as the wave deepens 
round till it touches the knee, the firm line with which the dabbleis 
grasp hand in hand and face the advancing tide, the sudden 
panic, the break, the disorderly flight, the tears and laughter, 
the run after the wave as it retreats again, the fresh advance and 
defiance—this is the paradise of the dabbler. Hour after hour, 
with clothes tucked round their waist, and a lavish display of 
stout little legs, the urchins wage their mimic warfare with th 
sea. Meanwhile the scientific section isencamped upon the ross. 
With torn vestments and bruised feet, the votaries of knowledge 
are peering into every little pool, detecting mussel-shells, picking 
up sea-weed, hunting for anemones. A shout of triumph from 
the little adventurer who has climbed over the wugh rock-shelf 
announces that he has secured a prize for the glass jar at home, 
where the lumps of formless jelly burst into rosy flowers with 
delicate tendrils waving gently round chem for food. A ery of 
woe tells of some infantile Whymper who has lost his hold on an 
Alpine rock-edge some six inches high. Knowledge has its 
difficulties as well as its dangers, and the difficulty of forming 
rock-section in the face of the stern opposition of mothers and 
nurses is undoubtedly great. Still, formed it is, and science 
furnishes a goodly company of votaries and martyrs to the congress 
by the sea. But of course the naval section bears away the palm. 
It is for the most part compused of the elder boys, and of a few 
girls who would be boys if they could. Its members all possess 
a hopeless passion for the sea, and besiege their mothers for 
promises that their future life shall be that of middies. They 
wear straw hats and loose blue shirts, and affect as much of the 
sailor in their costume as they can. Each has a boat, or as they 
call it, a “vessel,” and the build and rig of these vessels is a 8 


ject of constant discussion and rivalry in the section, Mu 
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+4: .a]- inquiry is directed to the propriety of Arthur’s jib, or 
“pallasting” or little molten lead 
into Edward’s keel. ‘The launch of a new vessel is the event of 
the. week. The coast-guardsman is called in to settle knotty 
uestions of naval architecture and equipment, and the little 
pa listen to his verdicts, his yarns, the records of his 
voyages, with a wondering reverence. They ask knowingly about 
the wind and the prospects of the weather; they submit to his 
higher knowledge their theories as to the nature and destination of 
“each vessel. that passes; they come home with a store of naval 
" phrases which are poured recklessly out over the tea-table. The pier 
E a favourite haunt of the naval section. They delight in sitting on 
rough coils of old rope. Nothing that is of the sea comes amiss 
‘tothem. “I like the smell of tar,” shouts a little enthusiast. 
They tell tales among themselves of the life of a middie and the 
fun of the “ fo-castle,” and watch the waves leaping up over the 
jer-head with a wild longing to sing “ Rule Britannia.” Every 
ship in the offing is a living thing to them, and the appearance of 
‘a man-of-war sends them sleepless to bed. 
. There is but one general meeting of the children’s congress, 
_and that is in front of the bathing-machines. Rows of little faces 
wait for their turn, watching the dash of the waves beneath 
the wheels, peeping at the black-robed figures who are bobbing up 
and down in the sea, half longing for their dip, half shrinking as 
the inevitable moment comes nearer and nearer, dashing forward 
joyously at last as the door opens and the bathing-woman’s “ Now, 
my dear,” summons them to the quaint little box. One lingers over 
‘the sight as one lingers over a bed of flowers. There is all the 
fragrance, the colour, the sweet caprice, the wilfulness, the delight 
_of childhood in the tiny figures that meet us on the return from 
their bath, with dancing eyes and flushed cheeks and hair stream- 
ing over their shoulders, What a hero the group finds in the 
urchin who never cries, with what envy they regard the big sister 
-who never wants to come out of the water! It is pleasant to 
listen to their prattle as they stroll over the sands with a fresh 
life running through every vein, to hear their confession of fright 
at the first dip, their dislike of putting their head under water, 


‘their chaff of the delicate little sister who ‘ will only bathe with 


mamma.” Mammas are always good-humoured by the sea; 
come out of their eternal newspaper and toss the wee brats 
.on their shoulders, uncles drop down on the merry little group 
-with fresh presents every day. The restraint, the distance, of home 
-yanishes with the practical abolition of the nursery and the school- 
room. Home, schoolroom, nursery, all are crammed together in the 
little cockleshell of a boat where the little ones are packed together 
round father and mother and tossing gaily over the waves. hat 
endless fun in the rising and falling, the creaking of the sail, the 
-gruff voice of the boatman, the sight of the distant cliffs, the flock 
-of sea-gulls nestling in the wave-hollows! The little ones trail 
their hands in the cool water and fancy they see mermaids in the 
cool green depths. The big boy watches the boatman and studies 
navigation. The little brother dips a hook now and then in a fond 
hope of whiting. The tide has come in ere they return, and the 
little voyageurs are lifted out, tired and sleepy, in the boatman’s 
arms, to dream that night of endless sailings over endless seas. It is 
a terrible morning that brings the news of their recall to the smoke 
and din of town. They wander for a last visit down to the beach, 
listen for the last time to the young bandit in his Spanish sombrero 
who charms the nursery-maids with lays of love, club their pence 
for a last interview with the itinerant photographer. It is all over; 
the sands are thinner now, group after group is breaking up, autumn 
is dying into winter, and rougher winds are blowing over the sea. 
But the sea is never too rough for the little ones. With hair blown 
wildly about their faces, they linger disconsolately along the brink, 
count the boats they shall never see again, make pilgrimages to 
the rock caves to tell its separate story of enjoyment in each of 
them, and fling themselves with a last kiss on the dear, dear sands! 
Then they shoulder their spade and rake, and with one fond look 
for the cliffs, turn their backs on the sea. But the sea is with 
them still,even when the crowded train has whirled them far 
from waves that the white gull skims over. They have their 
tales of it to tell to their governess, their memories of it to count 
over before they fall asleep, their dreams of it as they lie asleep, 
their hopes of seeing it again when weary winter and spring and 
summer have at last slipped away. They listen to stories of 
‘wrecks, and find a halfpenny for the sham sailor who trolls his 
Hiads in the street. Bee and then they look lovingly. at the 
ships and the smd-buckets piled away in the play-cupboard. So 
With one abiding thought at their little hearts the long days glide 
away till autumn finds them again children by the sea. 


AYRTON AMONG THE TOMBS, 


TRE First Commissioner of Works is, as we all know, great 

upon vaults. From vaults the transition to tombs is not a 
hard one; in the only sense of the word “vault” which Mr. 
Ayrton seems to know, it is a very easy transition indeed. Give 
"dog abad name and hang him, says the proverb ; and it looks 
48 if'the crypt of St. men. Chapel had been pretty well 
Pat out by Mr. Ayrton’s calling it a vault. From snubbing the 
an and “its friends Mr. Ayrton has now made a great 
aaa’ by a judiciously chosen sentence or two he has trium- 
4 snubbed all the royal and historical tombs in England 
Who care about them. Which, one might ask, is the 


harder fate for a King or hero.of pagt times, to. have his tomb 
swept away by Henry in the sixteenth ¢en or'té have it sur- 
vive to the nineteenth century to be snubbed by Ayrton? . The 
position of the First Commissioner is a sublime due. By ome 
unusual good luck, he has got an opportunity of showing his con- 


tempt for the whole history of England, for the existing “Society . 


of Antiquaries, and for his own predecessor in office, all ‘at dice. 


One thing only was lacking; hé might snub them. all indeed, but 


he could not snub them in the most exquisite of dll‘ forms of 
snubbing ; there was no chance of bidding even the’ living anti- 
quaries, still less the departed Kings, to “govern themselves 
accordingly.” Still it is something to be ‘able to show that in the 
ys of an Ayrton the history of our country counts for’ no more 
than we have already seen that art and ‘science count’ for. It is 
something to be able to show that in his eyes the memorials of 
departed princes and worthies are worth simply the intrinsic value 
of their materials. All the Kings of the earth may lie in glory, 
every one of them, in tombs rich with the choicest skill of the 
craftsman, To an Ayrton the excellent work, graven out of the 
quarry or hewn out of the thick trees, is worth simply whatever it 
might fetch at the market price of stocks and stones. A “ picture 
of brass” on tomb or pavement is to him a mere Nehushtan. 
The researches of the First Commissioner perhaps do not go so 
far back as the last century; otherwise how venerable in his eyes 
would be the memory of those Hampshire justices who eased the 
<n rate of two guineas by selling the leaden coffin of King 
red. 

Mr. Ayrton, as far as we know, was, like King George the 
Third, born and educated in this country. At all events he must 
join that revered monarch in glorying in the name of Briton, when 

e remembers that Britain is the only civilized country in the 
world where the monuments of its history are looked on as ob- 
jects altogether beneath the national attention, In other lands 
Wwe may sometimes complain of the way in which particular 
monuments are treated, we may sometimes sigh to see works 
of restoration going on which are in truth works of destruction ; 
still the principle is acknowledged that the history of the nation, 
written in its earthworks, its buildings, its historical monuments 
of every class, is a matter which it is for the nation itself to take 
under its own care. It is only in England that we press the 
doctrine that it is lawful for a man to do what he will with his 
own, so far as to let him destroy, without the nation so much as 
lifting a finger, objects which are his only in the techni- 
cality of law, and which in a higher sense belong to the whole 
civilized world. One savage may dig down Dorchester dykes ; 
another may build over Wimbledon Camp; a third may run 
riot through an ancient minster, toss its sepulchral figures 
about hither and thither, and may drill holes through its 
roof, seemingly for the purpose of making it easier to set it on 
fire. And it is plain that the noble savage of all loves to have it 
so. We may spend vast sums in excavating and plundering 
the monuments of other lands, but for the preservation of the 
monuments of our own not a farthing may be spent, not so 
much as a voice of protest may be lifted up. Nothing can be done, 
we are told, without legislation, and an Ayrton is not inclined to 
legislate on so contemptible a subject. Wroxeter may perish 
before our eyes ; Anderida and Silchester may follow it ; our castles, 
our churches, our sepulchral monuments, may perish of decay or of 
barbarous handling, and the First Commissioner of Works would 
rather look upon it as good riddance of bad rubbish. Mr. Ayrton 
has made up his mind that one curse at least shall never light on 
him; he at least knows how to escape the woe denounced in 
certain cases against those who build the tombs of the prophets 
and garnish the sepulchres of the righteous. 

We have before us two documents, containing a correspondence 
between the Society of Antiquaries and the present and late First 
Commissioners of Works with regard to the “ proper custody and 
preservation” of certain “regal and other historical tombs or 
monuments,” which it would seem that the late First Commis- 
sioner, less enlightened than his successor, was inclined to look on 
as not wholly unworthy of the national care. It is plain’ that in 
February 1869 there was a disposition on the part of at least 
one member of the Government to see whether anything could be 
done for the preservation of at least one class of our national 
monuments. It is indeed rumoured, but we cannot vouch for the 
truth of the rumour, that it was only by a misconception 
that the care of the then First Commissioner was seemingly con- 
fined to a certain class of historical monuments. ° It is whispered, 
but we in no way commit ourselves to the truth of the whisper- 
ings, that representations had been made to the Government from 
various quarters pressing on them the necessity of doing some- 
thing for the preservation of our historical monuments in general. 
It is said that, by a confusion on the part of some person or persons 
unknown, an inquiry which was meant to extend to historical 
monuments in the widest sense of the words, to historical memo- 
rials of every class, was narrowed to the particular class of monu- 
ments in the vulgar sense—that is, memorials set up or laid down 
to commemorate some dead person. We know not how this may 
be; it is certain that among historians.or antiquaries the words 
historical monuments, like the French technical phrase monuments 
historiques, would not be understood of tombs and of nothing 
else. But we do not take upon ourselves to dive into the motives 
of Lords of the Treasury or First Commissioners of Works, or 
to know exactly by what kinds of pressure or persuasion they 
are brought to say what they say and do what they do. ‘The faet 
about which there is no dispute is, that on February 13th; 1869, 
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Mr. Layard, then First Commissioner of Works, directed his 
Secretary, Mr. Russell, to write to the Secretary of the Society of 
Antiquaries, requesting him to ask the Council of the Society “ to 
have the goodness to furnish him with a list of such Regal and 
other Historical Tombs or Monuments existing in Cathedrals, 
Churches, and other Public Places and Buildings, as in their 
opinion it would be desirable to place under the protection and 
supervision of the Government, with a view to their proper 
custody and preservation.” Such a request of course did not 
commit the Government to any particular course of action; it 
only showed that one of its members looked on the public 
custody and preservation of at least one class of historical monu- 


ments as a desirable end, and that he would be thankful for any | 


hints as tothe means by which that end might be compassed. The 
Society of Antiquaries was of course very much pleased, and at 
once appointed a Committee to get together the needful informa- 
tion; only they guarded themselves by the proviso “that, in con- 
senting to point out such of our Regal and Historical Monuments 


as in their judgment stand in need of protective supervision, they | 


consider it not within their province to commit themselves to any 
opinion as to the nature of the authority under which that super- 
vision should be exercised.” We quite go along with the Society ; 
there should be some person or body clothed with authority to 
look after these things, but we cannot say that we have any 
definite view who that person or body ought to be. We have as 
a only reached a strong negative conviction that it ought not to 

Mr. Ayrton. The resolution of the Society to undertake the 
work was presently sent to Mr. Layard, and acknowledged by 
him, “ with his thanks,” through his Secretary. 

The Society, in its resolution, very prudently warned Mr. Layard 
that “the task of drawing up, even with approximate accuracy, 
such a list as that proposed in the letter from the Office of Works, 
was one of no small magnitude, and would of necessity occupy a 
considerable time.” The Society found itso. Their Committee, 
assisted by local inquirers in various districts, among whom we find 
such trustworthy names as Mr. G. T. Clark, Mr. John Evans, and 
Mr. Greenwell, took three yearsin putting together a very valuable 
and carefully arranged list. The Committee modestly say that 
their list, as the first attempt of the kind, is must likely not 
perfect ; and most likely it is not. But at any rate it is a very 
good beginning. The “ Regal Monuments” are arranged under 
several classes, Kings, Queens, their Children, Brothers, &c., but 
we are not surprised that, as they fixed 1760 as the limit of their 
labours, no return was made under “ Class III.”, which was to 
consist of “ Princes Consort.” The other division of “ Historical 
Monuments,” not being “ Regal,” consists of nine classes—Arch- 
bishops, Lord High Chancellors, Lord High Treasurers, Chief 
Justices, Statesmen, &c., Persons eminent in Theology, Science, 
&c., Eminent Naval and Military Personages, 
and, lastly, ‘‘ other Persons of Note.” It is obvious that some of 
these classes will leave room for differences of opinion as to who 
ought to be let in and who ought to be kept out, but on the 
whole the list seems to be very judiciously drawn up. On 
March 18, 1872, the work was sent into the present First Com- 
missioner, with an explanation of the principles on which the list 
had been drawn up, and with the following request contained in 
the last paragraph :— 

The Council, in conclusion, desire me to request you to express to the 
First Commissioner their wish to be informed whether Her Majesty’s 
Government designs on its own part to lay this Report and Appendix on the 
Table of both Houses of Parliament for public information, as the Council 
think would be desirable. They desire to press this question on the con- 
sideration of the First Commissioner, because, if such were not the intention 
of the Government, there are members of the Legislature connected with or 
interested in the Society who would undertake to move for the production 
of this paper in both Houses, 

On April 3 came the answer; Mr. Ayrton having seemingly 
devoted the intermediate time to meditations among the tombs. 
At last, having fully convinced himself of their worthlessness, he 
sets his Secretary to answer the letter of the Society of Antiquaries. 
In Mr. Layard’s time the Secretary was directed to acknowledge 
the receipt of the letter “ with his thanks,” but no thanks are to 
be found in the formula dictated by Mr. Ayrton. What Mr. Ayrton 
wishes to tell the Society of Antiquaries is set forth in two 
sentences of such remarkable length as to suggest the thought that 
Mr, Ayrton must give his leisure moments, when he has nobody 
in particular to snub, to a careful study of the obsolete Kanzlei- 
styl of Germany. It would be a shame to abridge such a master- 
piece in its own kind. So here the two sentences, long as they 
are, are at full length :— 

Sir,—I am directed by the First Commissioner of Her Majesty’s Works, 


&c., to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 18th ult., and I am to | 


inform you, for the information of the Council of the Society of Antiquaries 
of London, that it appears that the communication addressed to you on the 


13th February 1869, by the direction of the late First Commissioner, was | philosophy of necessity as represented by Léon or Alphonse; 


made without the authority of the Treasury having been at any time ob- 
tained, and that the First Commissioner has now been informed by their 


Lordships that they must decline to authorise him to undertake any duties | 


in respect of the Regal and Historical Tombs or Monuments referred to in 
the letter above mentioned, and in the valuable Report which you have 
been good enough to forward. 

However much it is to be regretted that the Society should have been in- 
duced to embark on such a laborious and important investigation without 
the sanction of the Treasury, the First Commissioner deems it right to add 
that their Lordships further observe, that the object contemplated could 
not, apparently, be accomplished without legislation, and that they have no 
intention either of introducing a Bill, or of laying before Parliament the 
Report which has made been made by the Sepulchral Monuments Com- 
mittee.—I am, &c. 

(signed) Grorce RussELL, Secretary. 


We may notice here that, though Mr. Ayrton’s letter does not, 
like Mr. , Anse contain any thanks, it does contain something 
like regrets. But Mr. Ayrton’s regrets are of a most remarkabjs 
kind. He does not regret that he has no means of helping the 
at least harmless objects of the Society of Antiquaries—object 
encouraged and even suggested by his own predecessor, What 
he regrets is, that the Society should have done so impertinent 
a thing as to make a list of royal and historical monuments withoyt 
first asking leave from their Lordships at the Treasury. It is evident 
that, in his view of things, the Society ought never to have yep. 
tured “ to embark on such a laborious and important investigation 
without the sanction of the Treasury.” That the list can be jp 
any sense its own reward, that it could be of any use to members of 
the Society or to others even without the sanction of the Treas a 
does not seem to have come into Mr. Ayrton’s head. Yet 
somehow looks on it as “important.” What its importangs 
can be from his point of view it is hard to see. All that cay 
be made out of it is that he has some general notion’ that 
laborious and important investigations should not be embarked on 
without the sanction of the Treasury. So the Society of Anti. 
quaries get their snub. Yet if Mr. Ayrton could for a moment 
have brought himself to be civil to anybody, the Society of Anti. 
quaries had a special claim for civility in this matter. All that 
they had done, the laborious and important investigation on 
which they had embarked, had been done and embarked on, if not 
with the sanction of the Treasury, yet with more than the sang. 
tion, at the express request, of Mr. Ayrton’s predecessor in office, 
The Society of Antiquaries were not likely to know, and we am 
— sure that we do not know, the exact relation between the 

irst Commissioner and their Lordships. When a high official like 
the First Commissioner asked the a to do a certain thing, 
they naturally thought that that official was doing the right 
thing in asking them. They were not likely to stop and ask 
whether the First Commissioner had the sanction of the Trea- 
sury for what he was doing. They did what the late First 
Commissioner asked them to do, and they get snubbed by the 
present First Commissioner for doing it. The Society of Anti- 
quaries ought at all events to have been civilly treated. If 
Mr. Ayrton wanted somebody to be rude to on that particular day, 
he should certainly have vented his rudeness in a letter to his 
predecessor. If any one was to blame, if any one made any mis- 
take, it was clearly Mr. Layard, and not the Society. On the 
other hand, it is quite possible that Mr. Layard may not be to 
blame either. We do not know how these things are managed, 
but it is quite possible that Mr. Layard’s notion of his official duty 
may be more correct than Mr. Ayrton’s. At all events, Mr. Ayrton 
cannot always gain his ends; for, though he and their Lordships 
had no intention of laying the Report of the Sepulchral Mom- 
ments’ Committee before Parliament, yet it has somehow got be- 
fore Parliament nevertheless. We have before us the “ Report of the 
Sepulchral Monuments’ Committee, presented to both Houses of 
Parliament by command of Her Majesty.” We have also 4 
“Copy of Correspondence between the Society of Antiquaries and 
the Office of Works respecting Sepulchral Monuments,” “ ordered 
by the House of Commons to be printed.” It well deserved the 
honour. Even in the Ayrtonian anthology, it may take its placeas 
one of the choicest flowers. 


WOMEN’S MEN, 


F songs are the expressions of a nation’s political temper, 
novels show the current of its social morality, and what the 
learned would call its biological condition. When French novelists 
devote half their stories to the analysis of those feelings which 
end in breaking the seventh commandment, and the other half to 
the gradual evolution of the evidence which leads to the detection 
of a secret murderer, we may safely assume, on the one hand, that 
the marriage law presses heavily, and on the other that the national 
intellect is of that ingenious kind which takes pleasure in pussy 
and is best represented by the familiar examples of dovetailing 
mosaic work. When, too,,we see that their common feminine type 
is a creature given over as a prey tonervous fancies and an exalted 
imagination, of a feverish temperament and a general obscumtion 
of plain morality in favour of a subtilizing and misleading sind of 
thing which she calls her besoin d’dme, we may be sure that 
is the type most approved by both writer and readers, and 
that anything else would be unwelcome. The French novelist 
who should describe, as his central figure, a self-disciplined, 
straightforward, healthy young woman, honestly in love with her 
husband, rationally fond of her children, not given to dangerous 
musings about the need of her soul for an elective affinity outside 
her marriage bond, nor spending her hours in speculating on the 


should make her absolutely impervious to the sickly sentimentalism 
of the inevitable c¢libat, and neither palter with peril nor lament 
that sin should be sinful when it is so pleasant ; who should paint 
domestic morality as we know it exists in France no less than 2 
England, and trust for his interest to the quiet pathos of ul 
friendly but cleanly circumstances, would be hard put to it 
make his heroine attractive and his story aged and his 
would not be counted by tens of thousands, as were those 
—_ over the sins of Madame Bovary and the prurience 
anny. The Scandinavian type of woman, again, strong- 


independent, athletic, practical, would not go down with the 
French reading public; wherefore we may assume that the 
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ee when our own novelists carry their stock puppets through 
the nine hundred pages held to be necessary for the due display 
of their follies and disasters, we may be sure that they are of the 
kind which finds favour in the eyes of the ordinary English reader ; 
that the girls are the girls who please young men or do not 
mothers, and that the men are the men that women delight 

sn, and think the ideals of their sex. If, as it is said, the delinea- 
on of her hero is the touchstone of a woman’s literary power, it 
must be confessed that the touchstone discloses a very feeble 
amount of literary power, and that the female mind has but a 
small perception of all that relates to man’s needs and nature. 
It is the rarest thing possible to find a flesh-and-blood man in the 
pages of a woman’s novel; far rarer than to meet with the ordi- 
young lady in the pages of a man’s. They are all either prigs, 
ruffians, or curled darlings ; each one of whom one longs to kick. 
They are goody men of such exalted morality that Sir Galahad 
himself might take a lesson from them; or they are brutes with 
the well-worn square jaw and beetling brow, who translate into 
the milder action of modern life the savage’s method of wooing a 
woman by first knocking her senseless and then ing her off; 
or they are impossible light-weights, with small hands and artistic 


the wrong woman in a helpless, drifting sort of way, as if it were 
uite the right and manly thing to do to let themselves fall under 
dominion of a ion which a little resolution could over- 
come. Sometimes, for a difference, these light-weights are men 
of tremendous pluck and quality of muscle, able to thrash a burly 
twice their weight and development with as much ease as 
a steel sword can cut through one of pith. The female crowd 
of present novel-writers repeat these four types with un- 
deviating constancy, so that we have learnt them all by heart; 
and after the first outline indicative of their attributes, we 
can tell who they are as certainly as we can tell Minerva 
by her owl, St. Catharine by her wheel, Jupiter by his thun- 
derbolts, or St. Sebastian by his arrows, ut in what form 
soever they elect to portray their hero, they are sure to make 
his love for woman his best and his dominant quality. Few 
women know anything of the intricacies of a man’s life and emo- 
tion, save such as are connected with love: Yet, though love is 
certainly the strongest passion in youth, it is by no means so 
powerful in maturity and middle age. But the lady’s hero of 
fifty and upwards is as much under the influence of his erotic 
fancies as if he were a boy of eighteen; and life holds nothing for 
him worth living for if he does not get the woman with whom he 
has fallen in love. It seems impossible for a woman to under- 
stand the loftier side of a man’s nature, She knows nothing, 
subjectively, of his political aims, his love for abstract truth, his 
desire for _ Fos progress, which take him out of the narrow 
domestic sphere, and make him comparatively indifferent to the 
life of sense and emotion altogether. And when she sees this 
she does not tolerate it. When Newton used his lady’s little 
finger for a tobacco-stopper, he dug his grave in the female 
en of the soul; and women rarely appreciate either Dr. 
ohnson or Dean Swift, because of the absence in the one of 
anything like romantic tenderness, and its perversion in 
the other. All they care for is that men shall be tender and 
true to them, idealizing as lovers, as husbands constant and in- 
dulgent, and for this they will condone any amount of crooked- 
ness or meanness which does not male its way into the house. 
If-he is complying and caressing there, he may be what the 
devil likes to make him elsewhere, so long as he is not unfaith- 
ful and never gets drunk. All the false glitter of the Corsair 
school is due solely to the capacity for loving ascribed to the 
heroes thereof. Though a man’s name be “linked with one 
virtue and a thousand crimes,” the one virtue, being love, out- 
weighsthe thousand crimes in the estimation of women and of the 
more efleminate kind of poets; and so long as the “ heart is 
framed for softness,” it may be “ warped to wrong” without 
doing him much injury with them. The absolute rightness and 
justness of a man count for little in comparison with his tender- 
hess, and we know’ of no woman whose ideal man would be one 
veither a saint nor a lover. 

The reason why the men of a softer civilization are in general 
80 successful with the women of the harder and more northerly 
countries is because of the comparative tenderness of their 
manners, and the larger place which love and love-making holds 
among them. All who know France know the Frenchman’s jea- 
lous hatred of Italian men; which hatred we share here in Eng- 

ind, only we add the Frenchman to the list. We affect to des- 
pise the arts by which the men succeed and the women are gained 
over; but we cannot deny their potency, nor shut our eyes to 
the esteem in which they are held y women, This is not saying 
that the chivalrous habit of deference taught by civilization 
isnot a good thing in itself, but it is saying that it is not worth 
stronger and more essentially masculine qualities. But to 
Women the art of love-making is worth all the other virtues in a 
ump; indeed, it comprises them all, and without it the best are 
i ess. It is the crown and glory of life, the one thing to 
re for; and where it is not, there is no life worthy of the name. 
it women are insensible to the charms of public fame. If 


ments; and if his ways are a little hard and cold, they hold 
themselves indenunified: for the loss of personal tenderness by the 
glory which surrounds a name which isnow theirs. A woman must 

exceptionally silly if she cannot take comfort in her husband’s 
public repute for her disappointment in his private manners. But 
this is only with recognised and fully successful heroes. As a 
rule, no amount of manly virtues will excuse the want of the 
softer graces ; and the finest fellow that ever lived, the true anax 
andrén among men, must be content to be measured by women 
merely according to his own estimate of them, and the power 
which the passion of love has over him. 

Nothing surprises men more than the odd ignorance of women 
concerning them; and half the unhappiness in married life, at 
least in England, springs from that ignorance. They cannot be 
made to understand the differences between a man’s nature and 
requirements and their own ; and they condemn all that they cannot 
understand. In those few rational homes where men’s sports and 
gatherings, undisturbed by the presence of petticoats, are not made 
occasions for suspicion or remonstrance, the stock of love and 
happiness with which married life began is more like the widow’s 
cruse than elsewhere; but unfortunately for both husbands and 
wives, these homes are rare; while those are common where a 
game at billiards in the evening is occasion for tears or pouting, 
and deadly offence is taken at club dinners or a week’s shoot- 
ing. The consequence of which is deceit or dissension; and 
sometimes both. The woman’s ideal man has none of these 
erratic tendencies. His business done, he comes home with the 
docility of a well-bred pointer sent to heel, and finds ene 
enough after his hard day’s work for —— of petits soins whic 
make him more precious in her eyes than all the tact, the temper, 
the judgment, the uprightness he has manifested in his dealings 
with the outside world. And the domesticity which she claims 
from her husband she demands from her son. Latchkeys are her 
abomination, and the “gas left burning” is as a beacon light on 
the way of destruction. She has the profoundest suspicion of all 
the men whom her boy calls his friends. She never knows into 
what mischief they may lead him, but she is sure it is mischief 
if they keep him away from his home in the evening. She 
would prescribe the same social restraints and moral regimen 
for her son as for her daughter, and she thinks the energies of 
masculine nature require no wider field and no looser rein. But 
though she likes those tame and tender men whom she can tie 
up p to her apron-strings and lovingly imprison in the narrow 
domain of home, she succumbs without a struggle to the square- 
jawed brute of the Rochester type, the man who dominates her 

y the mere force of superior strength; and she is not too severe 
on Don Juan, if only she can flatter herself that she is the best 
loved, and the last. That these are the men most liked by 
women is shown both by their own novels and by daily observa- 
tion; and it seems to us that, among the many subjects for ex- 
tended study of late proposed for women, a better acquaintance 
with men’s minds, a higher regard for the nobler kind of man, 
and the ability to accept love as only one of many qualities, and 
not always the strongest or the most praiseworthy of his im- 
pulses, would not be out of place. 


NEWSPAPER GARBAGE, 


pas first few weeks after Parliament is up are traditionally 
supposed to be somewhat trying to those who have to supply 
the public with its daily stock of news. The long debates which 
were always good for so many columns have suddenly run dry. 
The speeches of the recess have not yet commenced. Ministers are 
shooting, or yachting, or ee trees in the family park ; 
and their opponents are —_— nt on recruiting their cithesind 
energies, Society and politics have undergone a temporary eclipse, 
and the silly season sets in with its usual severity. The gigantic 
gooseberry was the crude expedient of a primitive age. It satisfied 
the simple tastes of an unsophisticated generation, but journalists 
who aspire to keep pace with advancing education and intelligence 
feel bound apparently to provide padding of a more hly 
flavoured description. It is interesting to observe the develop- 
ment of the British penny-a-liner under the imperious conditions 
of “largest” and ‘ world-wide” circulations. He has taken 
wings to himself, and soars above the petty level of fires and 
accidents, or rather we should say, conflagrations and catas- 
trophes. He flies at the highest game, and he has cultivated 
with remarkable success a style of writing appropriate to his new 
sphere, His chief function appears to be to depict what, in the 
slang of his class, would probably be called the “inner life” 
of the Newgate Calendar. It has been discovered that a literal 
report of the proceedings in a criminal Court when a murderer 
is on his trial do not sufficiently bring out the horrible, or, 

speaking technically, the creeping parts of the scene. An artist 
in thrilling efiects is employed to supplement the notes of 
the shorthand writer; to tell us how the poor wretch in the 

dock looked, or ought to have looked, as the case went on; to 

catalogue his tremors and twitchings, and eager, fearful glances ; to 

describe the home-thrusts of the witnesses, and his writhing under 

them ; and generally to pile up the agony, and give the requisite 

screw to the feelings of those who read the graphic narrative. 


man has made himself a great reputation, he may throw the 
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kind of work were quite ready to go through with the job, and to 
“do” the last moments of the p Pras man in their best style, 
with a powerful realistic study of his agonies and contortions when 
the drop fell, and curious speculations as to his state of mind ; but 
somehow their first essays in this line were not received in a 
manner which encouraged a repetition of them, at least for the 
present. Indeed, such was the squeamishness with which they 
had to contend that even a spirited description of the backs of 
half-a-dozen garotters after a flogging gave offence to some 
fastidious persons. However, although debarred by a conventional 
prudishness, which after a time will perhaps wear off, from follow- 
ing the murderer to his quicklime in a nameless grave, the in- 
trepid and ingenious liner is not without his consolation. If 
shut out from the end of the story, at least he can revenge him- 
self by making the most of the beginning. We can hardly say we 
are surprised to find that the reporting of the loose gossip of 
policemen and undertakers’ men has been elevated into a branch 
of literature in big type. This is the natural drift of the habit to 
which two at least at t the morning papers appear to have unre- 
servedly surrendered themselves. Inquests and police news are 
now treated in the style which has lately been introduced for trials 
at the Old Bailey, and it may be admitted that people who like to 
sup, or rather breakfast, on horrors are thus supplied with a sutli- 
ciently abundant meal of their favourite delicacy. 

It would be difficult to imagine’ anything more loathsome and 
disgusting than the rival messes which have been hashed up by 
the Daily Telegraph and the Daily News out of the repulsive 
details of what is called the Chelsea tragedy. In order to make 
the most of this filthy garbage, it is served up by each paper in 
two different ways. Along with a shorthand report of the evi- 
dence we have a graphic and glowing narrative by the literary 
liner, People who like a concentrated dose, hot and strong, 
will apply themselves to the latter; while those who have 
leisure and inclination can swallow the one after the other; 
and this double dose may be doubled again, if anybody thinks 
he can stand it, by taking the Daily News as a finish to the 
Telegraph. The tragedy in itself appears to be only a miserable 
story of vulgar debauchery and drivelling despair. All the cha- 
racters, incidents, and motives are of the lowest and vilest kind. 
From beginning to end there is not the faintest gleam of senti- 
ment, or good feeling, or honest passion, to relieve the stupid, gro- 
velling blackguardism of the whole business. There is a kind of 
awe in death which sometimes lends a strange momen dignity 
to the sorriest creatures, but even this is almost wanting here. A 
couple of young Germans, calling themselves cousins, fled from 
Berlin, according to their own confession, to escape the conscrip- 
tion, and it is said they stole money for their flight. They reached 
London on the 1oth inst. (at what interval after leaving Berlin 
does not exactly appear), spent two days at an hotel, then took up 
their quarters with a couple of loose women whom they met at 
Cremorne, went the usual round of gross and vulgar dissipa- 
tion—music-halls, casinos, night-houses, and the rest of it—and on 
the evening of the z1st they were found in their lodgings each 
with a bullet through his breast. One died almost immediately, 
the other still survives. They seem to have drunk themselves into 
a state of maudlin despair, and after an afternoon of weeping and 
quarrelling and embracing decided to die. In everything there 
was the same dull stupidity and want of imagination. Their 
brief career of so-called pleasure appears to have been without 
spirit or gaiety; it was poor plodding vice and cheap debauchery, 
and the end was as cowardly as their first flight from Berlin. 
It is probable that the dead man, as the survivor asserts, shot 
his companion and himself too; there is no suggestion of any 
one else being concerned in the affair, and the letter which has 
been found shows that there was a preconcerted plan. The letter, 
which was signed by both men, states that they left Berlin 
with 300/., and the police seem to think they are bound to trace 
the expenditure of this money. They are perhaps under the im- 
pression that, if they can do that, it will compensate for their 
not discovering the Hoxton and other murderers; but it ma 
be doubted Whethes they are not putting themselves to need- 
less trouble. The only question for the coroner’s jury was 
whether Nagel shot May, or May shot Nagel, but even if May 
lives, the opinion of the jury on this point is, under the 
circumstances, of little practical consequence. It can hardly 
be worth while “to trace out,” as the Telegraph says the 
police are doing, “the fast Nife of the young men during 
their stay in London”; but whatever the police may do, it 
is at least no business of respectable journalists to pry into 
these unsavoury details for the sake of gratifying the prurient 
curiosity of a certain class of their readers. The Zelegraph has 
thrown itself into the nasty work with characteristic impetuosity. 
Its labours have been rewarded by the discovery of “a Langton 
Street bill of fare.” We have no wish to despoil our enterprising 
contemporary of the glorious fruit of his honest industry, and shall 
leave any who care to study this remarkable document to seek it 
in the columns where it first appeared. It is touching, however, 
to observe the various uses to which a great organ can devote it- 
self; nothing comes amiss to it, and when Mr. Gladstone is out of 
town and the daily service of praise and worship in honour of 
the most pious of Ministers is for the moment suspended, it 
turns with equal relish to the no less congenial occupation of 
mastering the “inner life” of a Chelsea brothel. The artist 
in horrors knows the value of little details. The bullet ex- 
tracted from Nagel’s body, “bruised and flattened by knock- 
ing against his ribs”—how graphic this is!—is “produced 


by the doctor ‘from a green silk purse ;” and we are also treated 
to “the handing round of Paul May’s blood-stained and smoke. 
begrimed shirt,” and the exhibition of the pistol before the deag 
man’s paramour, whose “eyes followed the weapon, her yojeg 
trembled, and sank, while an expression of pain and horror stolg 
over her face.” All this is in the highest style of art—that is, of 
this kind of art; but still the Daily News is not outdone, [ft 
is interesting to have the calm and dispassionate opinion of the 
organ of philosophical Radicalism, that one of the prostitutes who 
has figured in this wretched story, “ though she has no pretensions 
to good looks, is not without a certain attractiveness of appear. 
ance,” and wears “neatly-fitting gloves.” There is also a fing 
assage in which the murdered man is depicted “chambered for 
two sultry nights with the corpse of the friend who had attempted 
to take his life,” which almost beats the “ Langton Street bill of 
fare,” so triumphantly paraded by its eager rival. On the whole, 
our contemporaries between them have made a handsome con. 
tribution to the literature of the stews and the charnel-house, 

The whole affair, as we have said, is a poor story of coarse, 
commonplace vice. As historians of the events of the day the 
newspapers were bound to —_— it, but this they might have 
done briefly and simply. All the facts lie in a nutshell, If 
happened however that, besides the natural horrors of the 
there was about some of its incidents a flavour of prurient sug. 
gestion which seems to have presented an irresistible temptation 
to the manufacturers of sensational news. There is, or used to 
be, a class of periodicals dealing in murders and atrocities 
of all kinds, which among the class that chiefly patronized 
them went by the name of “penny dreadfuls.” If these 
still continue to be published, they must find their provincs 
seriously invaded by the picturesque reporters of murders and 
trials. The newspapers which parade those long, minute, and 
inexpressibly disgusting narratives cannot plead at the present 
moment that they are obliged to make the most of their news on 
account of its scantiness. August may sometimes be a dull month, 
but not this year. What with strikes, high prices, autumn 
manceuvres, “ heathens” at home, Irish riots, the coal question, 
the food question, the potato question, the licensing question, 
and ever so many other questions, the intelligent manager of a 
newspaper can have no difliculty in finding subjects on which the 
public would be glad of information. It is impossible to resist the 
conclusion that this odious and demoralizing trash is deliberately 
concocted because it is supposed to sell, and “ world-wide” circu- 
lations need to be kept up to the mark by perpetual doses of 
strong stimulants. When the war ceased and the Commune 
burnt itself out, it was thought necessary to provide readers with 
excitements of another kind. There are no more battle-pieces for 
the present, and inquests and murders have to be painted in with 
rather strong eflects to pass as a substitute. 

It would perhaps be idle to argue with those who have 
deliberately Breve this policy that they are doing all they can: 
to corrupt and brutalize human nature, and to degrade the tone of 
public sentiment. The same reasons which led to the discon- 
tinuance of public executions equally apply to the practice of 
describing murders and other horrible things in minute and 
ghastly detail. Nor perhaps would it be much to the purpose to: 
point out that the measure of respect which is paid to the press 
in any country is the respect which the press shows for itself and 
its work. These arguments may be met by the obvious retort 
that what is sought is not respect, but a large sale. There is 
one consideration, however, which may not be without force. 
Nothing is easier than to work up cheap sensations out of 
bloodshed and crime. It has been tried in various kinds of 
literature, and always with the same result. It may be true that 
in the first instance he who peppers the highest is surest to please; 
but the diseased palate demands continually an increase of the 
stimulants to which it has been accustomed, till at the last even the 
most reckless spicing fails to satisfy. The newspapers to which 
we have been referring are only making future difficulties for 
themselves by the course they are now pursuing, and perhaps it 
may be worth while for them to consider whether they had 
not better pause before it is too late. Some reflections of this 
kind appear to have already crossed the mind of the Daily News 
The reappearance of Mr. Chaffers, and the threatened reopening 0 
the inquiry into the early life of Lady Twiss, has inspired this 
virtuous print with some uneasiness. It finds itself placed “at 
the mercy of every spiteful or morbid mind which delights im 
placarding its own and others’ infamy,” and it admits that this is 
one of those things “ which gently remind us that a widely diffuse 
press is not an unmixed blessing.” Of course the Daily News will 
feel obliged to yield to the painful necessity of printing whatever 
nastiness comes in its way; and it hints in unmistakable language 
that not even Messalina, Beatrice Cenci, Francesca of Rimini, ot 
Madame de Warens in the box making a frank disclosure of 
her history, would deter it from publishing a faithful report of 
the proceedings. Its only consolation is that “the revelations 
our own day are less abominable than they might have been”; 
this must be our consolation too, 


BADEN-BADEN. 
ca the days of the Dupressoir dynasty are numbered, 
and Baden next year will be but a phantom of itself, there 18 
this season less than the usual glitter about the “summer capital 
of Europe. The Paris world sulks, and has sent but few and it- 
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«nificant representatives. It despises the victories long assured 
signin fashion, and since the eagles of the Great Nation have 
made so poor a show on the European stage, its peacocks are 
unwilling to display themselves. The absence of French 
notables depresses their Russian friends, leaves to American 
too great a pre-eminence, and is a portent of that 
Prussian morality and those Prussian manners which are to re- 
nerate Western Europe, and meantime to sweep away the 
watering-place wickednesses of the German Empire. In spite, 
however, of the coming shadow, Baden maintains itself to the 
last as the brightest of Continental rendezvous. Nowhere is life 
easier; the only condition of enjoyment being sufficient money to pay 
the hotel bill without a pang, to listen with interest but without 
anxiety to the remarks of the croupiers, and to command a strong 

i ‘| horses for the charming excursions of the neighbour- 
food. Without possessing the brilliant Mediterranean beauty 
of Monaco, Baden has more variety of landscape, and of a type 
better suited to our Northern sympathies. It forms the back- 
ground to entertainments which, though not as magnificent as 
those supplied by M. Blanc to his visitors either at Homburg 
or in his Southern capital, have the charm of greater uncere- 
moniousness. Chevet does not at Baden minister to the appetites 
of dyspeptic and difficult guests. The Prussian Zeus does not, as 
at Ems, reveal himself in mufti; yet there is a livelier sparkle on 
the stream of life in the Southern stronghold of roulette. Amuse- 
ment is at Baden treated scientifically, and it is recognized that 
we must not work too hard at our diversions. Nothing is obligatory, 
not even the morning promenade to the sound of martial music, 
which is a thing of necessity in places where there are real in- 
yalids to drink really efficacious mineral waters. 

To do always exactly what is pleasantest would doubtless be- 
come in time as irksome as any other rule, nor could the most deter- 
mined dawdler, if of English race, bear more than a month or two of 
total abstinence from work ; but for a while the consciousness is 

ble that there is absolutely nothing expected of us, unless 
indeed we have brought with us those family responsibilities which 
will probably hamper us at Baden more than elsewhere. The atmo- 
- is singularly undomestic, and if a sad face is here and 
ere to be seen, it will probably belong to some family-father 
told off on duty for some distasteful excursion with his belong- 
ings, or whose little ventures, or possibly his excessive caution, at 
trente-et-quarante are a by his helpmate. The ties of 
relationship are sorely tried by the strain of even trivial gambling, 
and the worship of Fortune 1s unlike other cults in that, instead 
of binding, it loosens the social structure, We are not concerned to 
moralize on the fact that there is such a worship. ‘The argu- 
ments for and against the permission of public gambling have 
been lately aired in various respectable French journals, and 
roulette has not been condemned with the unanimity that might 
have been expected; or at least pleas from unexpected quarters 
have been advanced in its favour as furnishing an outlet under 
police control for the irrepressible spirit of gaming. However 
that may be, the circle that presses round the green tables and 
their central piles of gold and silver when play is brisk affords 
curious glimpses of character. Cracks and flaws in our social 
polish are discoverable which, if further investigated, smell dis- 
tinetly of brimstone, or whatever it be that supplies the bouquet of 
the nether world. Yet comedy rather than tragedy is enacted in 
the four salons sacred to Chance, and if now and then suffering is 
Visible, it quickly becomes grotesque. Ever-watchful detectives 
and iron convention replace sufficiently for social purposes such 
virtues as pity and charity. Never has such equality been 
attained as under the Blanc and Dupressoir régimes, and the 
result is that dead level of vulgarity into which all enter who 
agree to accept the atmosphere as satisfactory. Russian prince, 
Borussian hero, American élégant, or British tourist, fall into it 
visibly as they jostle for their winnings and behave to their neigh- 
bours with all the rudeness allowable. Of course women can least 
withstand the influence of the place, and if there is a momentary 
~~ in the crowd, some fair fury is almost certainly the cause of 
it, In proportion as the stakes are insignificant the eagerness of 
the players seems to increase; and as at Baden every one plays 
except the ser the proportion of small ventures and 
feverish anxiety is large. There is a freedom of speech permitted— 
always, however, within certain limits—which is not tolerated at 
Homburg or Monaco, so that, be the police ever so careful, in 

e agony of losing a thaler, or the despair of hearing double zero 
noir ens revelations of human nature are attainable as 
not elsewhere round the Baden bullion-traps. 

Our readers, we take for granted, are not ignorant of the simple 
delights of trente-et-quarante, and know quite enough of the 
fascinating chances of roulette, but they may not have observed 
the faces of the players and their temporary ugliness, however 
well cut their features. Never was there an occupation more de- 
structive of distinction, and in several subtle forms the ravages of 
even an hour’s gambling betray themselves. The sodden face, 
bloodshot eyes, and shaking hand belong perhaps only to persons 

gone, but carelessness of dress and looks, even among pretty 
Women, and rough egotism in men ordinarily well bred, soon come 
of play. A great deal of “temper” is accumulated when luck is 
with the bank, and it shows itself in childish ways quite unworthy 
of our civilized superiority. Indeed an unreasoning irritability is 
&main source of gain to the bank. From the foibles on which 
gambling acts, quite as much as from any chance in the game, is de- 
tived the income of those who know how to sweep into their coffers 

harvest that “temper” and avarice and superstition supply. 


Curious statistics of luck-worship might be collected in the 
neighbourhood of roulette, for though it is a faith widely practised, 
nowhere else are its nature and results so tangible. Even trente- 
et-quarante does not lend itself to the same credulities, for it does 
not in the same way use numbers, and numbers have ever had a 
powerful influence on the imagination. Where public lotteries 
are allowed we know how every event of life, every combination 
of circumstances, is used for divination of a winning number. 
How exciting when every minute brings the chances of a fresh 
lottery! So profoundly rooted is the power of numbers that 
superstitions concerning them spring up in the most “ positive ” 
minds, and sacrifices which no other worship could extort are 
freely offered on the altar of luck. But luck being an inconstant and 
sometimes an implacable deity, an Ahriman rather than an Ormuzd, 
its votaries apply themselves continually to cheat their idol, and to 
circumvent fortune by the use of numbers revealed to them by 
some kinder deity. Hence out of the trivial event of a marble 
falling into a numbered place come conflicts of superstition that 
rouse forces in human nature little understood by the prophets . 
of our superficial eg ope When some favoured person wins 
largely on a number, his winnings are almost always immediately 
nang in fresh appeals to Fortune. Great is she, greater even 
than Mammon, and her votaries are ready to forego many things 
for her, even their little comforts. Fine ladies will hustle 
and be hustled; subscribers to. Bible Societies will be busy in 
the unclean Sunday crowd. Even by the gayest, balls, concerts, 
and flirtations must be made secondary affairs if once the spirit of 
play descends upon them. Invalids become indifferent to tempera- 
ture, and patients endure now the heat of a thousand gas-lights 
and a thousand guests, now the chilly draughts from the Forest. 

Yet there are pleasant sounds and gay doings outside the 
charmed circle of the Dupressoir magic. Strauss conducts his 
orchestra with energy, and himself puts in the high lights of his 
wild waltzes by the help of his excelling violin. He has this year 
been specially welcomed on his return from Boston, and the 
promenading crowd pressed round him to receive the passionate 
clangour, the wailing fury of his dance music, which suited the 
place and time better than did the more ambitious concerts of 
classical and orthodox strains. More characteristic, however, than 
either the theatrical entertainments or the dancing to which the 
Baden world is bidden are the occasional children’s balls, where 
juvenile Europe disports itself with more originality than its elders. 
Let us make-believe ever so hard in natural grace and goodness 
and refuse with noble pride the humiliating doctrine of original 
sin, yet it is undeniable that in an assembly of children 
severely repressive training and attention to etiquette are desir- 
able, if not indispensable. The old Adam breaks out in the raw 
infant, and at the Baden ball showed itself in the rude gestures 
and reckless egotism of the unbroken, or badly broken, creatures 
that behaved by the light of nature and tramped through their 
Polonaise with conscious boorishness. The value of politeness 
became evident in the contrast of such children as had been 
trained to forms of respect whether for themselves or for others. 
We will call them old-fashioned, and think it praise as we 
dwell on the satisfaction of watching some half-dozen pairs of 
miniature partners able to bow and curtsey with grace, to talk 
without grimace or grin, and to be at once obedient and at their 
ease as they were directed by the energetic master of the cere- 
monies. A ¢ombola, or distribution of prizes, at the end was of 
course a severe trial; but good-breeding prevailed in some rare 
representatives of those children whose noble grace was under- 
stood by Velasquez and Vandyck. 

Comfort for his visitors in their various modes of worship has 
not been neglected by M. Dupressoir. The elder churches are, 
indeed, not visibly atfected by the affluence of the gambling 
suburb, unless the ‘‘ messe des paresseux,” said by a French eccle- 
siastic during the season, be a concession to the foreign element ; 
but a Protestant temple, a glittering Russian dome, and an Eng- 
lish church of the latest Anglican architecture, would probably 
never have existed but for the adjacent worship of Fortune. The 
mineral waters are certainly not the attraction of Baden, for they 
are little used by the sixty thousand visitors, of whom but a few 
inquisitive souls are to be seen strolling through the Corinthian 
Trinkhalle and gaping at its faded frescoes, It seems im- 
possible but that, when roulette disappears, the Dupressoir city 
should fall into decay. Its perfectly swept miles of walk and 
drive, its ornamental shrubs and fountains, its rows of stucco 
shops and whited palaces, must require for their shining cleanli- 
ness and sparkle the stray thalers and friedrichs dropped on the 
tables. “There will be the same fétes,” say the Badenois; but 
from what byways will the guests be brought? Lovely as is the 
Black Forest scenery, its valleys will hardly draw strangers of the 
gaudy sort that now make Baden brilliant. The attractions of ruined 
or even habitable castles are very well by way of interlude. The 
Lichtenthal, its convent and oak-shaded allée, the fishing and 
shooting, even the races, will not attract purses enough to support 
the gas, the orchestra, or the magnificently whiskered footmen 
who now adorn the place. Desolation will fall on the “pare 
anglais, fait sur une montagne,” of which Alfred de Musset sang 
when “ le vrai bon ton ” required 

A tout étre c t équi 

Et de s’y bousculer impitoyablement. 
Possibly the Greek dome may continue as brightly gilt, for Russia 
is an advancing Power on the European line, but we fear that yet 
more impassioned appeals than those now issued will be needed to 
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the remaining English and Americans who will be requested to 
maintain the Anglican services. The highly decorated congrega- 
tion, to the beauty of which Worth and his fellows contribute so 
largely will become scant and dowdy. Enrring and exhausted 
Cook’s tourists will fill the free seats, and depress the spirits 
of the trustees. Alas for the élégantes who, walking deli- 
cately, sought the best places in return for their florins, with 
mien! Alas for the irreproachable chimney- 
pots, shrines of English devotion! The economic residents 
will ill supply the place of the Dupressoir monde. The 
ancient castles will least suffer by a return to former quietude. 
if the Margraves or widowed Margravines whose dower-house 
Hohenbaden has in later times been have any consciousness of 
earthly events, we may congratulate them on the probable removal 
of the restaurant that now occupies the base of their noble fortress. 
At all events the innumerable hotel-keepers must dread the 
dulness of coming summers. Meantime, the race week is immi- 
nent, shooting parties are announced, the round of amusement 
is at its fastest pace; they will reap this year’s harvest, and 
then doubtless the nomad race of waiters will disperse, and 
their masters will lead them to fresh woods and pastures new. 
As it is now, the charm of Baden seems inseparably connected 
with the scenery provided by its Administration des Jeux. The 
visitor feels as an actor in a comedy; responsibilities lose their 
weight, every one drifts with agreeable no-meaning to uncertain 
issues. Taste is never shocked, convention reigns over all trouble- 
some individuality, and replaces moral law. Society is a specimen 
of perfect policedom and of material orderliness. All its arrange- 
ments are complete, even to the booth for the sale of Bibles, and 
the Sunday ceremonies provided for those who would be otherwise 
uneasy. 

We are told that the devotees of amg will, when Germany 
has cast them out, repair to the village of Saxon in the Valais, 
where “ Rien ne va plus!” may be heard allthe yearround. But 
gold will have to work its miracles on a large scale before the sad 

héne valley, the ruinous slopes of its monotonous mountains, 
the fever and crétin-haunted hamlets, can be sufficiently decorated 
to mask the ugly accessories of the green tables. Many louis d’or 
will be required ere Baden successes can be assured elsewhere. But 
great is the louis d’or; and even in our generation, who knows 
that we may not witness the supreme triumph which can show 
us a child’s féte under the same roof as the roulette table, and a 
throng of most respectable churches of all denominations gathered 
round the inevitable theatre of the exotic city that is to rise—we 
b ar hope, not like an exhalation—by the grey torrent of the upper 

One. 


THE BUTCHER'S BILL. 


pene London Patriotic Society, an offshoot apparently of the 
once famous “ Hole in the Wall,” has just discovered that 

olitical economy is a conspiracy against the working classes. 
This is an old story with the patriots, from Jack Cade down- 
wards. If the country were governed in a right spirit, political 
economy would of course be put down by Act of Parliament, 
supply and demand would be prohibited from interfering with 
the privileges of honest labour, and there would be always “ seven 
halfpenny loaves for a penny.” We gather from the report of a 
meeting which was held on Sunday last at Clerkenwell Green, 
under the auspices of the Patriotic Society, that the working-men 
are very much surprised and disgusted to find that the rise of 
wages which they have secured for themselves has been followed 
by a general rise in the prices of provisions and other commodities. 

hey appear to have been under the impression that the cost of 
labour could be indefinitely increased while other things re- 
mained at the same prices as before; and they are naturally dis- 


concerted at learning that the concessions they have won from - 


their employers represent only the beginning of a sharp struggle, 
in which all classes of the community are endeavouring in one 
way or another to recover the additional charge thus imposed 
upon them. One of the speakers at Clerkenwell drew an affecting 
a of the universal plot against the working-man. There 

ad been, he said, a most extraordinary rise in the price 
of that part of mutton which was mostly used by the 
working classes—namely, breasts of mutton. Six years ago they 
were sold at 3d. a pound, and now they are 8d. Legs of beef had 
gone up from 2}d. to 7d. Butter was double the price it used to 
be. On eggs there had been an advance of 60 per cent., on lard 
of fe per cent. Coals were going up alarmingly. Lucifer matches 
and firewood had advanced in price, and “penny saveloys had 
been subjected to a remarkable reduction in size.” Everybody 
was raising prices against them, and “the publicans, who still sold 
their beer at 3d. a quart, appeared to be their only friends”—an 
opinion, we suspect, which will not be accepted without qualifica- 
tion by the United Kingdom Alliance. The orators found it easier 
to state their grievances than to propound aremedy. Resolutions 
were passed at random vaguely denouncing the “land and game 
laws,” and protesting against the restrictions placed on the impor- 
tation of diseased foreign cattle as “a system of Protection in the 


interest of home breeders—a system which, in a nation pledged — 


to Free-trade, ought no longer to be tolerated.” The value of 
these restrictions is not a question of theory or speculation, but of 
experience; and the statistics of the devastations of the cattle- 
plague before any restrictions were imposed supply a conclusive 
proof of the public advantage which has been derived from 


them. Free-trade in disease would by this time have swept our 
flocks and herds almost utterly off the face of the land; and, apart 
from the effect of such a catastrophe on the retail price of m 
even patriots might be expected to understand that the ruin of g 
large class of the community is not exactly calculated to promote 
the general welfare of the nation. It is an axiom with the 
class of politicians from which the Patriotic Society derives 
its inspiration that all wrongs and grievances should be laid on 
the land, as they once were on the King. On reflection the patriots 
will probably agree that a redistribution of Be sary property, in. 
cluding the idle hoards of the Bank of England, would be of 
more immediate use to them than a division of the land. One of 
the speakers seemed to be not without doubts whether after all 
the question of butcher’s meat was not one of domestic economy 
rather than of high politics, and hinted deferentially to the meeti 
that perhaps it might be worth while to try the effect of eati 
less meat, and of persuading their wives to learn cooking. We 
hope this gentleman will not fail to attend the “ monster meeting” 
which is to be held in Trafalgar Square, and infuse a little common 
sense into the proceedings. 

There can be no doubt that the price of meat is becoming a 
serious question, not only for the working classes, but perhaps still 
more for the middle classes, who have at the same time other 
burdens to contend with. It may be assumed that for the present, 
with the murrain in our pastures and stalls, the supply of meat is 
more likely to be diminished than increased; while, on the other 
hand, the prosperity of the industrial classes has undoub 
enlarged the demand. Prices will probably go up, or at least keep 
up for some time to come; and consumers must therefore choose 
between spending more money and buying less meat. In a vast 
number of cases this will be Hobson’s choice; but it is perha 
some consolation to reflect that buying less meat need not imply 
a diminution of nutriment. No people in the world consume go 
much flesh meat as the English, and no people consume it s 
wastefully. If the Patriotic Society would let the land alone 
for the present, and take up the practical suggestion of the member 
of their body who advised the working classes to give their minds 
to cooking, they would be doing an important service to their own 
class and to the country. It is perhaps forgotten that eight years 
ago the Privy Council directed an inquiry to be made into the 
dietaries of the lowest-fed classes of the population. ‘The investi- 
gation was entrusted to Dr. Edward Smith, who examined the 
food of 553 households in England and Wales, of 29 in Scotland, 
and of 52 in Ireland. In 125 English cases the inquiry related 
to the poorer class of indoor workpeople, such as silk-weavers, 
needle-women, glove-stitchers, stocking-weavers, and shoemakers, 
in London and in various provincial towns; the other cases 
belonged almost exclusively to the agricultural population. The 
results brought to light were somewhat surprising. It a 
that a large body of people were actually existing, or trying 
to exist, on less food—that is, less carbon and nitrogen— 
than, according to scientific calculations, was deemed barely 
sufficient to “avert starvation diseases” from the unemployed 
operatives of Lancashire during the cotton famine. It was also 
discovered that as regards actual nourishment England was the 
worst-fed division of the kingdom. “On the whole,” Dr. E. 
Smith reported, “there was the most nutriment, the least sum 
= upon food, the least variety of food, the greatest economy in 
the selection of food, the most breadstuffs and milk, the least 
sugars, fats, meats, cheese, and tea, in Ireland. There was the 
least amount of nutriment, the greatest variety of food, the 
most costly selection of food, the least quantity of bread- 
stuffs and milk, the — quantity of sugars, fats, and 
meats, in England.” t was calculated that the Irish, who 
spent little more than half as much on food as the English, 
got fully twice as much for their money in the shape of carbon 
and nitrogen—the two chief elements of nutrition. Scotland 
followed Ireland in 4 of economy. Meat or bacon was eaten 
ry gz per cent. of all the families included in the inquiry. 

ngland the percentage was gg, in Ireland 59, Scotland coming 
between the two. The quantity consumed by each adult a 
was 16 ounces in England, 10} ounces in Scotland, and in Ire 
4$ ounces, or only about a fourth of the English allowance. 

While the English were pronounced from this point of view to 
be worse fed than the Irish or Scotch, the lower classes of London 
were similarly described as spending more and getting less than 
the corresponding classes in the provinces; and this was ascribed, 
not merely to the high prices of the metropolis, but chiefly to the 
injudicious choice of articles of food which were costly in pro- 
portion to the nutriment they afforded. Dr. E. Smith observed 
‘a prevalent desire in the population of Spitalfields and Bethnal 
Green to obtain sapid food, such as cooked fish, herrings, trotters 
stewed and eaten with the broth, cockles, shrimps, sausages, black- 
puddings, pickled pork, liver and bacon, many of which contained 

ut little nutriment, and in none could the weight be fairly 
ascertained and the nutritive value estimated.” He also pointed out 
that the habit, very common among the poorer classes of London, 
of buying food in very small quantities, as, for example, bacon 2 
pennyworths, and tea in quarter-ounces daily, necessarily cause 
a great waste of money, which might be avoided by a little thrift 
and foresight. The great disadvantage of London, as com 
with country towns such as Macclestield, Coventry, &c., is the 
want of milk. Of the nourishment of the agricultural labourer 
Dr. Smith gave, on the whole, a favourable account. The med, 
he thought, were usually well fed, though as much could not 
always be said of their families, He was startled to find that 
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iin Yorkshire cheesecakes and custards are given almost daily at | 


Modeste Mignon is a young lady who, being brought up ina 


t and dinner, and the men take a nap for an hour after | very quiet way, and looked aiter as closely as a respectable jeune 
same ga at Mr. Thompson’s, of Buckton”—surely an exceptional | fille always is looked after, finds her life somewhat too narrow for 


i of bucolic luxury. It is with the population of the towns, 
eae and eapedliliy' of London, that we are now concerned. 
It need hardly be observed that, wide as was the field of Dr. E. 
Smith’s inquiry, it cannot be regarded as exhaustive or conclusive. 
Yet there is no reason to question the substantial soundness of his 
eneral conclusion, that the economy of food is much better 
understood in Ireland and Scotland than in England, and that the 
orer classes of London are especially wasteful and extrava- 
aut in their selection of food. The inquiry did not extend 
to the better sort of mechanics and artisans, but if it had, 
jt would no doubt have been found that their nutriment bore an 
utterly inadequate pro ortion to their expenditure. The secret of 
economical cookingisto be found in the Scotch kail-potand the French 
au feu. When meat is cooked in soup, you get the salts as 
well as the meat. Rice and potatoes, though poor and insufficient 
in themselves, form a highly nutritious diet when cooked with a 
small morsel of meat, especially of the fat meat which the poor in 
their ignorant fastidiousness usually reject. Bones and scraps 
may be turned to very profitable account when cooked with 
yegetables, which absorb the fat and juices. Fish is sometimes 
suggested as a substitute for meat; but fish is rather a relish than 
a food, and contains little more nutriment than water. The 
labouring-classes are right in seeking to get as much flesh food as 
ssible; but they would get more for their money if they would 
only understand the value of cooking it with other adjuncts. 
There is a melancholy waste both in the choice of flesh food and 
in the cooking. There is probably waste, too, in the white 
bread gener: diye wa. which has been pronounced by competent 
authorities to dangerously deficient in the nutritive qualities 
essential to the support of a hard worker; but on this point the 
doctors are not quite agreed. Dr. E. Smith laments the amount of 
money which is, as he holds, wasted, and worse than wasted, upon 
tea. ‘The amount of nutriment contained in an ounce of tea is in- 
finitesimal, and medical evidence is very strong as to the deleterious 
consequences of the habitual use of strong, harsh, acrid tea, which 
has been boiled or stewed rather than infused. One of the most 
pressing and important wants of a town population is milk or 
something which should be a substitute for it. As far as we know, 
a substitute has yet to be invented, but if the English prejudice 
against buttermilk could be overcome, it would be a valuable 
addition to popular food, especially in the case of children. 
Preserved milk is dearer than fresh milk, and pe ge con- 
stituent of a good deal of it seems to be, not milk, but brown 
sugar or amg It is obvious that the butcher's bill is not to 
be cut down by fantastic resolutions to abstain from meat, which, 
even if they were adhered to, would not touch the permanent 
causes of scarcity, nor yet by wild and meaningless denuncia- 
tions of what is called the “landed interest.” All classes have 
it in their power to reduce the cost of meat by making a more 
thrifty and intelligent use of it, and if the present high prices 
have the effect of turning the public mind in this direction, there 
may in the long run be no reason to regret their pressure. 


BALZAC’S MQDESTE MIGNON, 


unas are so many turns and returns in the history of any 
human mind, and especially in the history of the largest and 
most persistently active minds, that he would be an acute critic 
indeed who could predict the kind of work which an author will 
produce in the future. No one who had read the stern and terrible 
y of the Pére Gortot would believe that an author so severe 
in his realism, so determined to see painful facts clearly and 
describe them accurately, so much disposed (as it appeared) to 
mow painful facts as a subject of study, would, after ten years of 
er experience and intense application to labour, produce a 
romance so young and fresh and delicate as the history of Modeste 
Mignon. If the Pere Goriot and Modeste Mignon were given to 
any ordinary critic, and he were asked to guess the age of the 
author when he wrote each of the two works, he would assign 
Modeste Mignon to the imagination of youth, and the Pere Gortut 
to the saddened wisdom of the most advanced experience of life. 
Balzac was born in May,1799. He wrote the Pere Goriot in 
1834, and Modeste Mignon ten years later. The comparison of a 
man’s life to the course of a year is a trite one; but it holds true 
also in this, that as in the course of the seasons there comes a 
brief return of summer when summer seemed already ended, so in 
€ seasons of the mind there comes, after the hardest experience, 
return of the romance of youth. The whole conception of the 
story of Modeste Mignon is that of a pure romance. Circumstances 
are brought about in the charmingly apropos way that marks 
genuine romantic composition, and the tale ends exactly 
43 one would desire that it might have ended. The writer 
restrains his tendency to analysis, and becomes this time a simple 
and charming story-teller. A reader only partially acquainted with 
the range of Balzac’s sympathies, and having the condensed con- 


ception of him which is generally prevalent, would find Modeste 
Mignon so unlike his idea of the author as to seem scarcely Balzac 
at all; and a few centuries hence some learned historian of 
literature may reject it without hesitation as spurious, and attribute 
it to some unknown and probably youthful writer of that school 
of passion and sentiment whi 
‘tinguished head 


has George Sand for its dis- 


her intellect and imagination. She is Tr of German ex- 
traction (this was necessary to account for her erratic habits as a 
reader), and having already access to the poets of two nations b 
the inheritance of two languages, finds the key of the Engli 
Byronic literature in the study of a third. It is necessary, to 
complete a situation of this kind, that the fervid young student 
should be surrounded by elderly people of rather bowrgeois tastes, 
who have settled down in that life of stupid, unprogressive tran- 
quillity which makes provincial existence at once so safe for the 
nervous system and so slow. The picture of Modeste Mignon at 
the beginning of her adventures is a study of certain natural 
activities which find themselves repressed and confined by the 
tranquillity of the life around them, which has been cooled and 
solidified by time. These activities are the instincts of intellect 
and of sex, the desires of a fine young woman who naturally 
wants to be loved and married, and the aspirations of an ardent 
young intellect that wants a satisfying intellectual companion- 
ship. Modeste Mignon, like hundreds of young people of both 
sexes who live with persons older and more prosaic than them- 
selves, finds a refuge from ennwi in the imagination, and a 
stimulus for the imagination in the works of the modern poets. 
The classes to whom poetry is most welcome are those who have 
leisure enough for dreaming, and yet whose actual life is bounded 
by narrow limits which cannot easily be passed. A young lady of 
superior natural gifts, in such a position as that of Modeste Mignon, 
is sure to go to the poets in search of a temporary deliverance. The 
realm of poetry isa refuge from the dulness of a narrow life, a 
refuge vast enough for the imagination to roam and wander in it 
freely. 

rn ll be easy to treat a situation of this kind after the 
manner of facetious journalists. When a young woman has 
“everything that she can possibly require,” that is, when she has 
material comfort, it is of course very wrong of her to be discon- 
tented, and very absurd to be aspiring after the ideal. But criticism 
of this kind does not reflect that it is precisely this material com- 
fort which makes these aspirations possible, by leaving the mind 
free to dream, and to desire the realization of its dreams. It is 
scarcely possible that a farmer’s lass who has to feed pigs, and is 
constantly occupied in a round of duties scarcely more elevating, 
should acquire the habit of dreaming with the immortal poets ; 
and it is almost equally unlikely that a young woman of the world, 
whose whole time is divided between showing herself in publie 
and recovering from the fatigues of the exhibition, should find 
time for aspirations after the ideal life. But a girl in the 
comfortable middle-class who has neither labour nor pleasures _ 
to occupy and fatigue her is particularly liable, if she has 
a grain of imagination in her composition, to self-indulgence 
in poetical reverie. It is true that these dreamings do 
not commonly take the direction which they took in the case 
of Mademoiselle Mignon. In the _ majority of instances 
the young lady goes to religion for the poetical expansion which 
she needs, and her fervour disguises itself from her own criticism 
in something of a mystic character, till the glow of young imagi- 
nation becomes the enthusiasm of saintly love and duty. When 
the case takes this turn, the danger, in a Roman Catholic country, 
is a passionate desire for the “ religious life ”"—in other words, a 
resolution to take conventual vows; but when the enthusiasm 
is rather of an intellectual than a religious kind it finds its satis- 
faction less easily, because such cases are less frequent and there 
is less provision for them in the organization of society. To 
speak quite plainly, whilst the young lady 
has the ceremonies of the Church to satisfy her, the ecstacies of 
the saints to authorise her own ecstacies by approved examples, 
and the doors of innumerable nunneries ready to open for her. 
and her dowry, the poetically-intellectual young lady has no pos- 
sible safety or satisfaction but in that rarest of all marriages, an 
intellectual union with a man capable of realizing her own in- 
tellectual ideal. The first, it is true, may fall in love with a 

riest, but then in a Catholic country she may not marry him. 
‘he second is more likely to fall in love with a poet, especially 
if she knows him exclusively by his writings. 

What happened to Modeste Mignon has happened to many a 
poetically-enthusiastic young lady before her time and since. Girls 
used to read Byron and Lamartine till they fell in love with them, 
and Modeste — believed that in the poet Canalis (a poet 
existing only in Balzac’s world of fiction) she would find the high 
companionship of the soul. So she begait a correspondence with 
her poet—acorrespondence which had to be conducted clandestinely 
and anonymously on her part, in order to escape the vigilance of 
her natural guardians. When her first letter reached the cele- 
brated author he handed it to his secretary. The poet, who 
had received plenty of letters from female admirers, and be- 
come accustomed to that sort of demonstration, saw nothing 
in this to deserve his attention particularly, but the secre 
liked the tone of the young lady’s communication, and thought 
it deserved a reply. “Answer it yourself then,” said the poet, 
“sign my name, and go to the very end of the adventure, if 

ou like. You will tell me the result three months hence.” 

. La Briére, the secretary, answered Modeste’s letter kindly, 
but severely, playing the part of a poet flattered by her praises. 
yet at the same time that of a man of experience a little seamed 
on her own account. In short, he reads her a lecture on the 
imprudence of the step she has taken in her ignorance of his 
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is the daughter of a count, and that pe ay personage 
in her family had been a cardinal. Modeste Mignon lived 
at Havre; La Briére knew thus much, and went there 
after having managed so that a letter from him should reach 
the Havre post-office about the same time. He followed Modeste’s 
maid when she received this communication, and so at last had a 
glimpse of his fair correspondent. After this he returns to Paris 
end writes to her more frankly, confessing that he has seen her, 
end now the correspondence on both sides becomes more and 
more interesting, and affectionate, and romantic. In short, M. La 
Lriére is in love in the full sense of the word, having seen the 
young lady with the eyes of the flesh as well as those of the spirit, 
whilst she is quite ready to love him as ardently, if she could only 
behold him. At last she begs him to become visible, and to visit 
a certain church at Havre, on a certain Sunday, wearing a white 
rose in his button-hole. After this she is in love with him, and 
tells him so pretty frankly, but requires that he shall not present 
himself without her father’s permission. 

The father of Modeste, Colonel Mignon, Count de La Bastie, 
had been absent for some years in the East, and now returned 
witha large fortune. La Briére was to see him as he passed 
through Paris on his way from Marseilles to Havre. La Briére’s 
position had become false and ditticult enough. Modeste still 
supposed him to be Canalis, and in all his correspondence he had 
used the name of the famous poet. A trusty man of business, 
named Dumay, whom the Colonel had left at Havre with the 
especial charge to guard Modeste against lovers, suspected some- 
thing from her demeanour, and with the help of her blind mother, 
found everything out. This Dumay came to Paris and had an 
interview with the real Canalis, whom he accused of keeping 
up this correspondence. In this way Dumay discovered the 
prt which had been played by La Briére, and the Colonel was 
prepared to consider La Briére as a sort of swindler. The Colonel 
is, however, disarmed by the frankness of La Briére’s confession, 
und most especially by his joy when the Colonel tells him that 
Modeste will have but a small fortune. Canalis, on the other 
hand, knows that Modeste is to be a great heiress, and regrets that 
he has not pursued the adventure on his own account. To 
satisfy both, and place Modeste and the gentlemen in right rela- 
tions, the Colonel decides that they shall both go in their true 
characters to Havre, and make themselves as agreeable as they 
can, after which Modeste shall decide for herself. M. La Briére, 
though he had acted as secretary to his friend Canalis, was also 
a referee of the Court of Accounts, and therefore really in an in- 
dependent position. Canalis, however, when they arrive at Havre, 
plays the patron as much as he can and places La Briére in the 
shade. Modeste, too, treats La Briére with perfect coolness, and 
there comes a third candidate on the scene in the person of the 
Duke d'Tiérouville, 2 young gentleman of very good family but 
reduced fortune, and small personal prestige. Canalis lets off all 
the fireworks of his intellect wherewith to dazzle the provincial 
heiress, the Duke and his female relations do all in their power to 
get up great aristocratic effects that they may dazzle her by aris- 
tocracy, and poor La Briére, who has nothing to dazzle her with 
at all, feels strongly disposed to retire from the hopeless strife. 
Amidst this play there is a dwarf, Butscha, who loves Modeste in 
2 resigned way, knowing that her perfections are not for him ; and 
this Butscha, by playing the fool and letting Canalis fancy that he 
has made him drunk, and pumped him of all he knows, persuades 
Canalis that Modeste is not an heiress after all in any great 
Parisian sense of the word, but only in the narrow provincial 
sense. Canalis does not think it worth while to sacrifice his 
liberty and other advantages for a woman with a moderate fortune, 
and tries to manage a skilful retreat. When he has got so far 
back in his retreat that a return is impossible, Butscha plays with 
lim by letting him know how rich Modeste really will be after 
all, Atlast there is a splendid hunt (which has been managed by 
the court influence of the Duke) at a great chateau near Havre, 
and Modeste shines there in great splendour, but dismisses the 
Duke kindly, and, by a word skilfully introduced, lets poor La 
Briére know that he 1s definitively accepted at last. 

It is impossible in so rude and meagre an outline of the story as 
this to give a delicately finished portrait of such a creation as 
Modeste Mignon, but a few words may give the key to her 
character. If we have understood Balzac rightly, he intended to 
describe a maiden richly endowed by nature, in opposition to the 
insipid ideal of the jeune fille. Scott, in Diana Vernon, had a 
simular intention, though the characters are wholly different. 
Perhaps even the choice of the name (Balzac was most anxiously 
careful in the choice of names) may be a reply beforehand to the 


TAKING THE FIELD 


HE manceuvres so long prepared for may now be said to have 
at last begun. The Northern army is well on its way to the 
seat of war, and the Southern army, waking up from its apparent 
lethargy, has been busily engaged lately in pitting division against 
division, and thus training itself for the more serious operations 
which are impending. It is well that some sign of energetic 
life should at last have been given, for, if hope deferred maketh 
the heart sick, so also prolonged anticipation wears out interest. 
Last year the autumn manceuvres were a novelty, the scene of 
action was within easy access from London, and several little 
sensational incidents stimulated the attention of the — This 
year’s peace campaign is to many like a twice-told tale ; Salisbury 
is far off, and the army as yet has been fortunate inasmuch as its 
history has recorded no more important event than the unlucky 
disturbance of a wasps’ nest. The consequence is a slight tendency 
to public indifference. An additional cause of this result is 
perhaps to be found in the too recent discovery of the unquestion- 
able truth that autumn manceuvres cannot by any possibility be 
made to resemble real war. This, in a sense and within certain 
limits, is undoubtedly true, as we have more than once shown; 
but the misfortune is that a large number of people go from one 
extreme to another, refuse to recognize any limits to a Lens 
which is only true within limits, and incorrectly jump to the 
conclusion that the whole affair is necessarily a mere sham. 
Now nothing can be more easy than to make it a sham, and 
economical and administrative difficulties offer strong tempte- 
tions to the authorities to deprive it of all realism. Unless, there- 
fore, the public are vigilant and public opinion is outspoken, there 
is considerable danger that the annual autumn campaign may by 
imperceptible degrees degenerate into something little better than 
an ordinary route march wound up by a series of drills. We 
have on a previous occasion pointed out what amount of realism 
can in our opinion be advantageously imported into the affair. We 
shall not repeat our arguments on this occasion, but we cannot 
refrain from observing that the Prussians, who ought to be good 
judges, are, notwithstanding that they have so recently been 
engaged in war, about to practise their annual manceuvres this 
year with as much earnestness as ever. 

The arrangements on the present occasion have been generally so 
good, and all ranks and departments have profited so much from 
last year’s experience, that thus far everything has gone pretty 
smoothly. Still, however, keen observers have found grounds for 
criticizing the Control—not the personnel of the department, nor 
even the local system of that portion of the department attached to 
the field army, but rather the general system as directed from Pall 
Mall. We hear that even on the first day’s march from Aldershot 
some of the hired transport waggons, moving on admirable roads, 
showed symptoms of breaking down. A Control waggon is drawn 
by four good horses, but a hired waggon is only allowed a pair of 
miserable screws, and one at least of the latter had to be taken bodily 
in tow by anarmy service team. As both waggons carried preci 
the same load, there is nothing to be said but that either one was 
over-horsed or the other was under-horsed. Then, as one news- 
paper Correspondent justly remarks, the arrangements for the supply 
of forage and fuel are such that it is the contractors, not the Contro: 
officers, who get the benefit of practice and experience. Hay, com, 
and wood are delivered at certain places fixed upon weeks before 
hand; consequently all that the Control officers have to do is to 
distribute. But in war the department would have to provide as 
well as to distribute, and the former process is infinitely more 
difficult than the latter. It is clear, therefore, that the Control 
officers will come out of the campaign quite unpractised in a most 
essential portion of their duties. ‘his fact is all the more tobe 
regretted as the result is positive extravagance, for we are 
that in some cases contractors obtain their supplies in the very 
districts through which the troops march, and that by direct 


objections of French strictness about the conduct of a jeune fille. | purchase the Government might save a large sum of money, 


[August 31, 187, 
personal character, and points out that a step of this kind might | He intended to Say that in spite of her first anonymous advanceg 
have been really dangerous; that a poet mey have great faults | towards Canalis she was modest then, and always. In the latter 
aud blemishes, or even vices, and ought not to be personally | part of the story she behaves with great dignity, spirit, ang 
trusted until he is personally known. Modeste answers this letter | address. She seems to acquire suddenly, in the wonderfully rapiq 
by asking whether the poet would have written it if he had | way peculiar to intelligent young ladies, a knowledge of the worlg 
known her to be a very wealthy heiress who was resolved not to | that Batiles the experience of men. To the early romantic phase 
have a stupid husband. To this question La Briére replied, very | of her existence succeeds this womanly knowledge of human 
sensibly, that observances were different in the world according | nature. In this Balzac is true to the usual history of the 
to the rank and fortune of the men and women composing it; | mind. The best minds begin by being romantic; all men of 
that a king may not stoop to pick up a piece of gold, whereas a | ability write verses in their youth, Afterwards comes acquaint. 
labourer ought to retrace his steps to seek for some lost coppers, | ance with real life, and the oy Tag enters upon a more positive 
whilst each must obey the laws of economy according to his | and critical phase. Yet in the life of the intelligence, as in the 
ey So the heiress of a princely house might permit | life of this beautiful girl who is the personification of it, there jg 
rerself a frankness towards a poet which would be ridiculous | a harmony between the first desires and the late fulfilment in 
in the daughter of a tradesman. Modeste answers that she | spite of all drawbacks and disaggointments. The soul fancies in her 

youth that she loves her pond as Canalis, and in reality is loving 

another who passes under the eagely name. But what the soul 
| loved then (not the name, but the thing) it will love still better 
| after passing through the teaching of comparison and experience, 
That such a consolatory doctrine should be deducible from a novel 

of Balzac’s, and this one of his ripest and most experienced per- 

formances, may surprise not a few readers. And yet the story of 

Modeste Mignon points so plainly to this moral that one almost 

believes it to be an allegory. 
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icles being procurable on the spot for a less price than 
a Y the War Office. In this instance valuable practice 
nd substantial economy would be the result of a different system. 
By this time we surely ought to have discovered the cheapest 
method of supplying our troops, but so little system exists, so 
little care and forethought are exercised, that every arrangement 
has to be made over again, extemporized, as it were, every time 
that we move a few thousand men out of their barracks. The 
weeks of preparation, the fuss, the correspondence, the references, 
and the amount of labour cast on the shoulders of executive 
officers for supplying during a month a force of 30,000 men, 
would suffice in ia for the supply of an entire army. But 
then in Prussia decentralization and the division of labour are so 
rfect, every want is so carefully provided for by qemmenes 
arangements, that nothing is required from the Berlin War Office 
save a single telegram. With us everything has to be calculated 
anew on each occasion, and fixed tables of requirements for 
bodies of men of different strength would appear to be unknown. 
The whole Prussian army can be mobilized in little more than 
a fortnight ; we, it seems, require morths for the mobilization of a 
force weaker than a single Prussian corps d’armée. If such is the 
case in time of peace, what would happen in time of war? We 
shrink from giving an answer. It is surely time that all this un- 
certainty and rule-of-thumb work should come to an end. We 
remarked in a former article that we were without a system of 
tactics; we are equally unprovided with a system of cupply. But 
the same want of well-considered fixed aye am is observable 
in everything connected with our army, and the instant that we 
depart in the slightest degree from barrack-yard routine, 
yoluminous general orders have to be issued for the occasion, to be 
replaced by others on the next emergency. Witness the lengthy 
instructions which have been given out during the last fortnight. 
With us an officer may know exactly what he has to do one year, 
but his knowledge is of little advantage to him twelve months later. 
Everything indeed in our military system is undetermined, fleeting, 
confused, and sometimes contradictory, and there seems to be no 
immediate prospect of our emerging from this unsatisfactory 
state. Since we last wrote on the subject a feeble attempt 
has been made to give us an outline of tactics. It is laid 
down that on the attack of a position a brigade is to ad- 
yance in the following formation—a battalion of each brigade in 


skirmishing order in the first line, a battalion in support in column, |’ 


and a battalion, which during the present manceuvres will belong 
to the auxiliary forces, in reserve. It is left to the commander of 
thesupporting battalion to approach the enemy either in line or in 
columns of half battalions as he may find best with reference to 
the ground; still the column is prescribed as the normal formation. 
These instructions are declared to be only provisional, it being 
considered necessary—such is the excuse—to practise the 
auxiliary forces in column movements. On service, however, a 
brigade would, we are told, be in one line. Yet what can be the 

ssible use of practising troops in that which they would never 
. called upon to perform before an enemy? Moreover this 
arrangement is eminently calculated to disgust the auxiliary 
forces, for they are virtually proclaimed to be only fit for a 
third line, like the Moscow Militia at Borodino. If they are 
not qualified for a more advanced position, it is evident that they 
ought never to have been ordered or permitted to take part in the 
manceuvres, and would have been better employed in battalion 
drill at their respective head-quarters. It really would seem as if 
the authorities were bent on slighting and snubbing the auxiliary 
forces, especially the Volunteers. Of the latter, only a paltry two 
thousand or so are to take part in the manceuvres, and yet we are 
always told by the Secretary of War that on the Militia and Volun- 
teers the successful defence of the country must in great measure 
depend. If these assertions are really made in sincerity, what can 
we think of the absurdity of having so ridiculously small a con- 
tingent of Volunteers? Mr. Cardwell may urge that he cannot 
induce any larger number of them to attend, but, if the fact be 
80, he has only himself to thank for it. We have reason to 
believe that twenty thousand Volunteers would have gladly come 
forward had they been allowed to relieve each other at the end of 
eight days. 1'o this arrangement, however, he refused to assent, 
insisting that, save in the case of one sac corps, they should 
serve for sixteen days or not at all. The impression will certainly 
be that he does not want any of them; for it is preposterous to 
suppose that any large number of men can spare sixteen days from 
their business or will snatch that time from their brief holidays. 
Of course it is open to him to say that he thinks it a mistake 
to allow auxiliary corps to take part in autumn manceuvres at all ; 
that it is battalion and company drill rather than practice in 
brigade manceuvres that they require, and that the former can be 
better learnt in quarters than in camp. Perhaps Mr. Cardwell 
really does think this; but, if so, why does he not speak out 
honestly ? If not, then the Volunteers have every reason to con- 
sider themselves slighted. 

Toreturn to the tactical instructions recently issued; they are, we 
think, in the main sensible, but there are two exceptions. It is 
certainly a retrograde movement to tell skirmishers that they must 
hot, without support, cross a plain commanded by the enemy’s 
cavalry. Surely level ground is the last place on which pan Li 

Venture to face the breechloader. Much more dangerous 
Would it be for skirmishers to venture over open but undulating 
ground if any hostile cavalry were sup to be near; for in 
this case cavalry might be amongst them almost before they 
could discharge their rifles once. Anvther still more extraordinary 


direction is given to cavalry with regard to attacks on unbroken 


infantry squares. The latter must not be charged by a single 
squadron, but three or four squadrons ai ing each a different 
face are to be allowed to try what they can do. Surely the framer 


of these regulations must be a military Rip Van Winkle, who, 
after reading Captain Nolan’s book when it first appeared, has 
n asleep ever since and only just awoke. 

While on the subject of cavalry, we wish to call attention to 
the sound common sense shown by the zealous Colonel of that 
excellent workmanlike regiment, the znd Life Guards. It is very 
certain that the less conspicuous cavalry are the better, and that 
no object can be more obtrusive to the eye than a glittering 
cuirass. Colonel Marshall has made his men cover their 
cuirasses with a dark composition, so that the sun’s rays cannot 
by any possibility be reflected. It is a pity that not only 
cuirasses, but helmets and scabbards, should not have their 
perilous lustre dimmed. Less jingling on the part of the accou- 
trements generally, and a better method of hanging the sword, 
would also be an improvement. The Indian Irregular Cavalry 
attach their sabres to a frog suspended from the waist-belt by two 
short slings; thus slung they do not knock about, and they make 
no noise. Passing to another point, it would seem that neither 
cavalry nor infantry officers are well provided with large-scale 
maps, or else that instructions are not always sufficiently precise. 
We hear of an infantry advanced guard and a cavalry regiment 
having on two separate occasions taken the wrong road. On 
service such a mistake might produce serious consequences, and, 
as it was, much unnecessary fatigue was caused. We preg to. 
find that an end has been put to that unnecessary rene fore 
marching which has hitherto caused the men so much fatigue. At 
the appointed hour the troops fall in, and within ten minutes or so 
they start, thus being spared that standing about which is far more 
wearing than twice the time occupied in marchi The autho- 
rities have in some instances shown themselves less sensible in 
the matter of the hour of starting, which is fixed with a view 
to reaching the next camping ground at g A.M. Heatis no doubt 
bad for troops, but want of rest is, in the opinion of all practical 
military surgeons, still worse. A cavalry or artillery soldier who 
marches at 4.30 A.M. or 5 A.M. certainly has his usual night’s 
rest diminished by two or three hours, and an infantry soldier is 
not very much better off. 


REVIEWS. 


HUBNER’S LIFE OF SIXTUS V." 

ARON HUBNER professes to have compiled his work from 
unpublished correspondence in the State archives of the 
Vatican, Simancas, Venice, Paris, Vienna, and Florence, and he 
has certainly collected a large mass of details bearing on the in- 
tercourse of Sixtus V. with foreign Courts. But his arrangement 
of his materials is not very skilful, and we doubt whether much 
of real interest is added to our knowledge of the life and policy of 
the great Pope—for such, after making all ne deductions, he 
was—beyond what may be gathered from the clearer and more 
masterly, though far more concise, narrative of Ranke. Some 
important points, such as his revision of the Vulgate, which forms 
his principal claim to ecclesiastical distinction, though he did not 
live to publish it himself, are almost or altogether passed over. 
There is a further drawback in the entire omission, whether due 
to the negligence of author or of translator, of any table of 
contents beyond a bare catalogue of the titles of chapters; and 
the practical inconvenience of the omission is all the greater 
from the plan adopted throughout of breaking up the history of 
Sixtus’s pontificate into separate chapters on his relations with 
the various European Courts, so that the same Period, and some- 
times the same events, are brought again and again under our 
notice in a new connexion. ijThus, for instance, the Spanish 
Armada, which is the chief subject of one of the longest chapters 
on the Pope's “ Relations with the Courts of Spain and France,” 
does not figure at all in the contents, and the only reference to 
the new edition of the Bible is contained ina single page of a 
chapter, headed “ The Pope and the King of Spain.” This reminds 
us to add that there has been great carelessness in correcting 
the press, especially in Latin quotations; in one line alone we 
find “ Biblia Sacra Vulgata editionis, Sixti V. _— max. jussa 
recognita.” Elsewhere the famous Jesuit theologian Laynez is 
transformed into Larinez. We cannot think Baron Hubner a 
master of historical composition, but he has evidently taken pains 
with his task, and has also brought to it the qualification of a 
hearty, and on the whole well merited, admiration for the subject 


of his biography. 

Sixtus V., like many other prominent pe: of history, has 
been unduly praised and unduly depreciated. His fame is partly 
due, no doubt, to the prominent part he was called upon to take 
in the Catholic counter-reformation which gave its c ter to 
the latter half of the sixteenth century, and of which he was not 
the creator but the child. On that important movement the 
author dwells with the natural pride of a zealous Catholic, but 
with a somewhat indiscriminate enthusiasm. The Council of 
Trent, which was the Church’s response to the challenge of 

* The Life and Times of Sixtus the Fifth. By Baron Hiibner, former] 


Ambassador of Austria in Paris and Rome. Translated by 
Jerningham. 2 vols. London: Longmans & Co, 1872 
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Luther, did certainly effect “a real and lasting reform” in dis- | 


cipline ; but to speak of its “not entirely fulfilling the hopes” of 
its promoters by “ bringing the whole flock back to the fold” is 
an odd way of stating, or rather of disguising, the fact that it 
made the breach irreparable, and only tightened the grasp of 
the authority of the Holy See by circumscribing its range. It 
finally alienated both the Protestants and the Greeks, whom the 
leading churchmen of the day, such as Contarini, Pole, and even 
the stern Caraffa, had not long before cherished the hope of con- 
ciliating. And the broad gulf tixed by the Council was indefinitely 
widened during the next half-century by the action of those inde- 
fatigable “ preetorians” of the renovated Papacy, the Jesuits, in 
whom, notwithstanding the profound distrust of the Order which 
Sixtus made no pretence of concealing, our author sees only 
“the precious instrument ” which was alone equal to coping with 
the new aggressions of heresy. A decree which would have 
virtually amounted to a suppression of the Order was already 
prepared, though not formally issued, when Sixtus died, and his 
successor lost no time in confirming them in their privileges. 
Into the Catholic reaction Sixtus, who had been traiued 
from boyhood in a Franciscan convent, threw himself with un- 
feigned ardour; and the whole policy of his brief but eventful 
reign, however vacillating and capricious it may capone in detail, 
was'in its ultimate principles throughout perfectly consistent. 
The child of a peasant, originally of Slavonian origin, but who 
dreamt that his son would raise the family to prosperity—or, as 
Baron Hiibner puts it, that he would become Pope—he had to 
depend on chance, and then on the charity of a relation already 
in holy orders, for the first rudiments of education. He took the 
Franciscan habit at nine years’ old, and while still young became 
a famous preacher, having three future Saints, Loyola, Philip 
Neri, and the Grand Inquisitor, Ghislieri (afterwards Pius V.), 
among his hearers and admirers. Pius IV. made him an inqui- 
sitor—an office from which he had to be removed on account of 
his extreme severity—and theologian to the Council of Trent; and 
Pius V., whose first introduction to him was to examine a charge 
of heresy brought against his preaching, raised him to the pur- 
ple. But he was under an eclipse during the pontificate of 
Gregory XIII., who had an ol udge against him, and for 
whom he retained to the last so intense an antipathy that he 
used even to talk of his famous reform of the Calendar as savour- 
ing of heresy, and had frequent visions of him in the flames of 
Purgatory. Sixtus’s election to the Papacy was like that of the pre- 
sent Pope, the result of a compromise between rival factions, effected 
during an unusually short conclave, though not due, like that of 
Pius LX., to the veto of one of the Catholic Powers arriving too 
late. The right of veto, in fact, did not then exist, though it was 
often indirectly exercised; nor is its origin known now; but it has 
long been formally recognized in the Crowns of France, Austria, 
and Spain. It is a mistake of the author’s to speak of Sixtus 
being elected by “ adoration,” or what is generally called “ inspir- 
ation,” instead of by a regular ballot. This method of election, 
which supposes spontaneous agreement of the entire Conclave 
without any previous discussion, is in truth a purely ideal theory ; 
but of the instances sometimes alleged by ecclesiastical writers the 
last is that of Pius V. It is acurious, if not singular, fact that a 
lay Cardinal, Archduke Albert of Austria, who afterwards mar- 
ried, voted at the election of Sixtus. 

The new Pope exhibited that remarkable combination of seem- 
ingly incongruous characteristics which a monastic training is 
apt to foster. He had all the unflinching severity of one accus- 
tomed to implicit obedience, combined with a religious exaltation 
which neither age nor the cares of State could altogether subdue, 
and which filled his soul with lofty dreams as grand in conception 
as they were impossible of achievement. He gave a signal proof 
of his strong will by the prompt suppression in his dominions of 
the plague of brigandage, which had attained such dimensions 
during the easy reign of Gregory XIII. that nobody was safe in his 
own house in the middle of the day. When the custodians of the 
city came to offer him their congratulations on the morrow of his 
election, they were informed that, if they failed in the administra- 
tion of justice, he was resolved to have them beheaded, and three 
days later he insisted, against the earnest entreaty of several 
Cardinals, on the execution of four young men who had been 
seized by the police for infringing the law against bearing arms, 
which, however, they had used during the interregnum for the 
maintenance of order. Still more shocking was the execution of 
a Trasteverine boy simply for resisting the sbirri when they took 
away his donkey from him; but here again Sixtus was inexorable. 
A parricide was executed for a crime committed forty years 
before; a friar convicted of working counterfeit miracles was 
pane flogged; and a mother who had sold her daughter's 

onour was hanged on the bridge of St. Angelo. For the time this 
severe policy was perfectly successful. Within two years from the 
accession of the new Pope brigandage had ceased, but at the end 
of his life, when he was less able to count on the friendly co- 
operation of neighbouring States, the banditti began to reappear. 
In other ways, and more permanently, the Pope impressed on Rome 
the mark of his practical genius. He did not, as is sometimes 
imagined, create, but he multiplied and organized the various Congre- 
gations of Cardinals forspecialdepartments of ecclesiastical and civil 
administration, adding to the seven more important ones already 
in existence eight new Congregations, of which, however, two only 
were forChurch affairs; and by his Bull, Postguam verus, he limited 
the number of the Sacred College to seventy. The suppression of 
nepotism is another merit which has been claimed for him, but 


the abuse was already beginning to fall into disrepute, and Sj 
who was rigidly disinterested in his general discharge of his high 
functions, actually made his favourite great-nephew, Montalto g 
Cardinal at the mature age of fourteen, and soon after Secretary 
of State, while his younger brother became “ General of the 
Church ”—i.e. of the Pontifical forees—when a child of eight, 
is fair to say that the boy-Cardinal, who exercised great influengg 
at several Conclaves, fully justified his choice, and died, in 152 
universally beloved and regretted. One other example of Sixtast 
—- energy deserves to be mentioned. He had what his 
iographer justly calls a passion for building, though, as might 
be expected from his antecedents, he was wholly destitute of 
artistic or antiquarian tastes. And in this way, too, he has left g 
permanent mark, not on the ecclesiastical system, but on the materig] 
city of Rome. By raising the obelisk before St. Peter's, by openi 
five large streets, by bringing an abundant supply of water into 
the town, and by other works hitherto deemed almost impossible 
but achieved by him within a space of five years, he made his name 
remembered ; nor did it for a moment concern him that he had to 
pull down the splendid pillars of the Therme to build his palace, 
or, as his architect—who seems inclined to place these demolitions 
to his credit—rather quaintly expresses it, to “ spoil the antique 
ruins which obstructed the entrance to Sta. Maria de’ Angeli,” 
Baron Hiibner speaks of his works being “somewhat like the 
products from a manufactory,” and we must confess that, both in 
themselves and in his way of setting about them, they remind 
us a little of the gigantic achievements wrung out of the slave 
labour at the command of the old Oriental despots. When his 
architect Fontana came to receive his blessing before com- 
mencing work on the obelisk, Sixtus is said to have informed him 
that, if any accident occurred, he should pay for it with his life, 
In a similar spirit, when he had resolved to make Loreto into a 
city, he would not listen to any suggestion of practical difficulties; 
valleys were to be filled up, hills levelled, and roads laid out, 
And the work was done as he directed. His success in jp- 
creasing the resources of the Papal exchequer was again most 
remarkable; but it must be borne in mind that one of his chief 
means of accomplishing it was by greatly raising the prices of 
several State offices which were already venal, and exposing to sale 
others which had not been previously so treated, some being 
actually created de novo for the purpose of being seld. Such 
things were not of course looked upon in the same lighz then ag 
they would be now, and it is indeed but a few years since briber- 
of judges and other high officials, who were always underpaid, was 
the universal practice in South Italy; as it is still, we believe, 
customary in Russia, unless the present Czar has succeeded in 
effecting a radical reform in this matter also. 

We have left ourselves less space than we could wish to dwell 
on the foreign policy of Sixtus, in which the lofty and some- 
what dreamy idealism of his mind came most conspicuously to 
the surface. He was always possessed with a magniticent 
view—it can hardly be called a scheme—of the reabsorption of 
Protestant Europe into the unity of the Church, and a league of 
all Christian princes in a new crusade to crush the Turkish 
Empire. Some measures he took with distinct reference to 
this object, such as urging the French King to enter into 
secret communications with Elizabeth with a view to her 
conversion, and himself carrying on a correspondence with the 
Persians and Druses about a projected attack on the Turks, 
for which purpose he also fitted out galleys of his own, and 
obtained others from Spain, while he hoped to utilize the ser- 
vices of King Stephen Bathori of Poland in organizing a land 
attack on Turkey, and bringing back the schismatic Greeks to 
Catholicism. Such projects were chimerical enough, but the 
leading idea which inspired them helped to shape the whole 
policy of Sixtus in his dealings with foreign States, and especi- 
ally with Spain and France. The ultimate triumph of the 
Church was, 2s became his position, the one end which he always 
kept steadily in view, and in an age when the maxim cujus regio 
ejus religio was pretty generally accepted, the most obvious way 
of compassing it was by the return of heretical Sovereigns to 
the faith. lt was partly on this account, and partly no doubt 
from a certain congeniality in her vigorous nature to his own, 
that Sixtus professed so hearty a regard for Elizabeth, of 
whose conversion, even after the defeat of the Armada and 
the execution of Mary Stuart, he never ceased to entertain 
hopes. He pitied Mary, but he liked and admired Elizabeth, of 
whom he once observed that “she was a brave woman, and if 
she were not a heretic, would be worth a whole world,” while he 
told Pisany, the French Ambassador, that he had always indig- 
nantly rejected the proposals constantly made to him for her 
assassination. And this feeling seems to have been recipr 
For though Elizabeth only laughed at his suggestions for her re- 
turn to Catholicism, which came, in fact, a quarter of a century 
too late, she used to say, when pressed to choose a husband, that 
she knew of but one man worthy of her hand, and that was 
Sixtus V. Accordingly, though he had instigated and blessed the 
Spanish Armada, he never gave it more than a half-hearted sup- 
a0 and was anxious to forget as soon afterwards as possible that 

e had sanctioned it. In the same way he had a genuine regard 
for Henry of Navarre, whose conversion there was of course fat 
better reason for anticipating than the English Queen’s; while he 
thoroughly despised Henry ILI., till the murder of the Guises 
changed his contempt into detestation. From the first he seems 
to have felt that the best hope of securing Catholic ascend- 
ency in France lay in the recantation of Henry of Navarre 
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ig recognition as sovereign, though he did not live to 

accomplished. But there was another stro 

rsonal feeling involved in his _ towards both Englan 
Pd France. e extremely disliked Philip II., while obliged 
to recognize his claims as the leading representative and zealous 
champion of Catholic interests in Europe; and. the Spanish 
‘Ambassador Olivarés, whose recall he was perpetually demand- 
ing, he detested most cordially, and not without cause. He 
felt therefore no sympathy with Philip’s designs upon England, 
though it was of course better that England should become sub- 
‘ect to the Spanish Crown than that it should remain in heresy. Still 

ss did he desire to see France become a fief of Spain, when the 
interests of the Church would be as well or better served by other 
means; and Philip hardly affected to deny that he held this con- 
summation to be necessary for the discharge of his “ mission ” as 
«the secular vicar of God on earth.” This conflict of interests 
and sympathies gives to the foreign policy of Sixtus an appear- 
ance of vacillation inconsistent at first ae with his vigour and 
romptitude of action in matters which fell directly under his own 
control, but the inconsistency is more apparent than zeal. He could 
scarcely, as head of the Church, take a decided line against her 
most powerful civil protector, nor could he summarily discounten- 
ance what might turn out to be the only available plan for main- 
taining her supremacy. This willexplain what looks like capricious 
coquetting with three rival _ in France, though he never really 
sympathized either with the League or with Henry LIL, and it 
ilso explains his uncertain attitude towards Philip I 

By far the most interesting portion of Baron Hiibner’s work is 
comprised in the later chapters of the second volume, which trace 
in considerable detail the successive stages of the Pope’s negotia- 
tions with Philip and Henry of Navarre during the last few 
months of his life, when he was at once struggling for time 
against the importunities of their rival emissaries—which in the 
case of Olivarés transgressed all bounds of personal and official 
courtesy—and against the advancing inroads of what proved 
to be a mortal sickness. His own legate was actually defend- 
ing Paris against Henry, while he was himself convinced 
that the taking of the capital would be the signal for the 
King’s recantation, when his claims to the throne of France might 
safely be acknowledged. The event justified his expectations, but 
he did not live to witness it. Worried and wearied out with the 
long struggle, but abating hye, | of his wonted energy till 
within three days of his death, the brave old man expired on the 
evening of the 27th of August, 1590, during a violent thunder- 
storm, and, it was rumoured, without the Sacraments, the fact a 
parently being that he was too feeble at the last for confession. The 
Spanish Ambassador took no pains to conceal his exultation, and 
the Romans, who had respected, but had never loved, their stern 
ruler, jumped to the conclusion that, like Pius IT. (Aineas Sil- 
vius) in the previous century, and Silvester II. at an earlier period, 
who had also risen from a humble station to the Papacy, Sixtus 
had made a compact with the Evil One, who had come in 
thunder and lightning to seize his prey They tore down the 
statues erected in his honour, and passed a resolution that 
henceforth no statue should be raised to a living pontiff. In the 
case of all these Popes alike, the angry fanaticism of their contem- 
raries has been condemned by the juster verdict of posterity. 
xtus had his weaknesses both as a man and a Pope, but he left 
his mark on his age, and we need not hesitate to endorse the 
judgment of his present biographer that in the main he deserved 
well of the Church and of humanity, 


SPALDING’S TRANSLATION OF TEGNER’S FRITHIOF.* 


E are glad that a translation of Tegner’s Frithiof which on 
‘¥ the whole is excellent, and in many portions deserves the 
highest praise, should be placed before English readers, who for 
the most part know nothing more of the poem than its name, and 
have a vague notion that Tegner was agreat poet. They will find 
that in reading this Swedish epic they need make no effort to 
w themselves into a state of feeling which is not congenial to 
them, and that the tale of Frithiof brings fresh evidence of the 
fact that a true poet speaks the languages of all ages and countries, 
The story itself is i better known in this country than the 
poem of Tegner. Comparative mythologists have had to deal 
With it in the course of their work, and more than one short prose 
version of it has been given in collections of Teutonic and Scandi- 
navian legends, Its chief beauty lies in its thorough simplicity 
and the perfectly natural character of the actors, while from first 
to last it exhibits scarcely a single feature which may be regarded 
as really repulsive. 
The tale of Frithiof is the old story which, under an infinite 
variety of forms, has for ages stirred the deepest{feelings of the 
uman heart in every land; which in the loves of Kephalos and 
Prokris, of Urvasi and Purdravas, of Psyché and Eros, has de- 
lighted or saddened the Hindu or the Greek, and in the fortunes 
of Conal Gulban, of Rapunzel, and a thousand others, has swelled 
the treasures of Celtic and Teutonic folklore. Frithiof is the 
Felden haired hero who is numbered with the Fatal Children. 
in isborn to be great, he is born to wed the maiden who was the 
ve of his youth; but he may not win her until years have 
Passed in danger and toils undergone at the bidding of one altogether 


* The Tale of Frithiof, By Esaias Tegner. Translated from the Swedish 
by Captain H. Spalding : 1872. 


meaner than himself, whom the will.of Odin has made his master. 
He grows up in the house of the wise Hilding, who imparts to him 
the wisdom which Achilleus received from Cheiron; but under 
the same roof with the child of Thorsten Vikingsson is placed 
eborg, the beautiful daughter of King Belé, the steadfast friend 
of Thorsten. . These two warriors, like Grettir and Illugi, or Rama 
and Luxmen, or any other of the great company of twin-souled 
heroes, are united by a love which death cannot chill or sever ; 
and their hope and wish are that the daughter of the one shall be 
wedded to the son of the other. As they live, so they die 
together, after giving to their children sage counsel couched in 
ae but great though the name of Thorsten may have been, 
e is but a thegn whose son must stand to the heirs of Belé in a 
relation as humble as that in which the child of Amphitryon stood 
to Eurystheus. Ofthese heirs, Helgi, the elder, is a man of sav 
and bloodthirsty temper ; the younger, Halfdan, is a graceful boy in 
whom the spirit of the Berserk has not been awakened ; and so 


it comes to pass that when Frithiof asks that Ingeborg may become 


his wife, the answer is that kings’ daughters may not rightly be 


mated with churls, but that nevertheless he may have her if he 


will bring from the kingdom of Angantyr the tribute money which 
has been left unpaid. The dream of Frithiof is rudely broken; 
but, though he is not a king, yet he is not as other men. His 


-home at Framniis is a palace as gorgeous as that of Alkinois or 


Tantalos or Helios himself; and he is lord of the magic treasures 
of Angurvadel, the sword which no living thing can withstand ; 
of the mysterious ring, and of the wonderful ship Ellide which 
without rudder or oars can findits way, like the Phaiakian barks, 
to its haven. In this ship he would bear away Ingeborg from the 


sanctuary of Baldur, in which she has been placed, to the beautiful, 


islands of the deep blue Egean; but Ingeborg has been brought 
up under the laws of the old Aryan civilization, and she holds that 
the power of a father over his child has passed on to his heir, 
and that her allegiance to her brother, the dark and hateful 
Helgi, must come before her devotion to her lover. Frithiof 
confesses that in her obedience to law she is better than he, and 
departs on the tyrant’s errand. On his return he finds his 
halls at Framniis a mass of blackened ruins. His faithful dog 
comes forth to meet him; his milk-white steed comes bounding to 
his side ; but all his wealth has been eaten by the flames, and 
the grass is scorched from his fields. The tyrant sits in Baldur's 
temple; and there Frithivf stuns him by flinging in his face the 
money which Angantyr had given to Frithiof as a gift. But 
when he essays to take from the arm of Baldur the ring, Way- 
land’s ring, which he had left on the arm of Ingeborg, the image 
retains it as tightly as it is held by the statue of horgerda in 
the Faroese Saga, or by Venus in the story of the newly-wedded 
Roman in the pages of Fordun and other chroniclers. In the 


struggle to draw it away the image of the god falls forward into - 


the sacrificial fire, and the temple is wrapped in flames. For this 
disaster or crime exile must again be the doom of Frithiof, who 
has one tie the less to his father’s land, as Ingeborg had long since 
been seized and carried away by the aged Ring to his distant 
kingdom. Thither with his friend Bjorn Frithiof. comes in the 
course of his wanderings as a Viking. With a beggar’s hood 
thrown over his head and a beggar’s mantle over his body, he 
enters the hall, to be flouted and jeered as Iros mocked the dis- 
guised Odysseus. The removal of the disguise reveals the hero in 
all his strength and beauty, and King Ring feels that the man is 
before him whom he has long wished to slay. But he cannot 
stifle a certain feeling of sympathy for the brave man who has to 
fight with a great sorrow, and he resolves to see whether Frithiof 
can withstand a temptation as mighty as his grief: His own time, 
he knows, is fast drawing to an end, and he will therefore test 
him by bringing him near to Ingeborg in a journey across the ice- 
sea, and by placing himself in his power, weaponless and helpless. 
As they journey on, the old man says he must a and that his 
head cannot rest in comfort except in the lap of Frithiof. Here, 
as Ring is wrapped in profound sleep, a raven seated on a bough 
above him bids him make short work of the matter by smiting off 
the old man’s head, while a dove on another tree bids him re- 
member that, though his gain for the time be great, yet with the 
he gives up fair fame and honour. With a feeling of horror 
rithiof hurls Angurvadel far into the wood, and Ring Pages | 
from his feigned slumber tells him that his unswerving faith s 
be rewarded. As for himself Ring declares that he cannot die 
‘wgeges | in his bed. Such is not the fitting mode of departure 
or a warrior, and: with his dagger he gives himself a mortal 
wound, and after some grave and wise advice leaves Ingeborg to 
her first and only love. 

The beauty of this story few perhaps will question. It furnishes 
more than the framework for a great epic poem; and the special 
merit of Tegner is that he h hered with scrupulous fidelity to 
the spirit of the tale, and has even refrained from drawing — 
his imagination for its incidents or for their colouring. e 
has found it a tale which has come down from ages long preceding 
the introduction of Christianity, and he has been content to re- 
age it in its heathen form, which in this instance exhibits 

ittle or no antagonism to the new faith. In his last exhortation 
to Frithiof, that he should reconcile himself with the sons of Belé, 
Hilding speaks of the Baldur who dwelt in the South :— 
A virgin’s son 
Sent by Allfather to expound the mystic runes 
Writ on the Nornas’ sable shields, unknown before. 


Peace was his war-cry, love to man his shining sword, 
And Innocence sate Dove-like on his silver h 
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Pious he lived and taught, until at iast he died, 

And ’neath far-distant palms his grave in glory shines, 

His doctrine, say they, spreadeth far from vale to vale, 
Melteth the hardened heart, and joins the friendly hand, 
And founds the reign of peace upon the gladdened earth. 

I know not well the creed, indeed, but darkly still 

Have I in better hours had glimpses of his teaching ; 

At times each human heart yearns towards it, even as mine. 
One day, I feel assured, it comes and lightly waves 

Its snowy dove-like wings over the Northern hills. 


The poet seems to make the seer forget the Resurrection, and in 
the triumph of Christianity shut his eyes to the work which the 
sword of Olaf should do towards the winning of the victory. The 
conquest was doubtless furthered by the spirit of resistance to 
some at least of the laws which were supposed to rest on the 
authority of the ancient gods; and this struggle with time- 
honoured superstition comes out strongly in the tale of Frithiof. 
It is the old law which makes Inge sacrifice her life to the 
caprice of her brother, and of this law Frithiof is thinking when 
he exclaims :— 

Different here I find my temper, boundless passion tears my soul, 

Strikes her wings upon my forehead, in a dream I downward roll ; 

Can I banish from my memory midnight vows, affiance sworn ? 

Vanished treasures—she ne’er broke them—vengeful gods my soul have 

torn. 

Oh they hate humanity, and scatter grief on joy with zest ; 

Stole away my youthful rosebud, placed it in cold Winter’s breast. 

What doth inter chill with rosebuds? Can he understand their 


price ? 
No! his cold, unthankful spirit clothes both bud and stalk in ice. 


In these last words we have one of the many passages in which 
Tegner seems to go off to the mythological origin of the story 
which he has invested with so much of the reality of human life. 
It may be difficult to determine whether he here had in his mind 
the transformation which has converted the Ring of the Frithiof 
Saga into the Rinkrank of the popular story, the long-bearded old 
man who keeps the beautiful maiden shut up in his dungeons 
until his beard is caught in the framework of a door, and the 
destruction of his winter home leaves the maiden once more in all 
the splendour of spring sunshine, with its wealth of blossoms and 
flowers. But the tone of the old phrases which gave shape to the 
story is distinctly felt in the pictures of Frithiof’s home at Fram- 
niis, over which the ne has thrown all the golden glory which 
rests on the palace of Alkinods, and in the description of the mys- 
terious bracelet wrought by the limping Wayland, the Hephaistos 
of Northern lands :— 

Heaven was designed thereon, with the fortunes of the immortals, 
ba ah like the changing months, but named by the poets the sun- 
jouse. 
Alfheim too was pourtrayed, the castle of Frey: ‘tis the sun, who, 
New-born at Christmas, commences to climb the steep slopes of heaven. 
Séquabiiek too was there, in whose hall sate Odin with Saga, 
Drank his wine from the golden cup; but that cup was the ocean, 
Coloured with gold and the glow of the morning; and Saga was 
spring time, 
Written on verdant fields; but instead of the wines were the flowers. 
Also Baldur appeared on the throne, like the sun at midsummer, 
From the firmament pouring his riches, of goodness the emblem, 
For Goodness is fur-beaming light ; but Evil is darkness, 
This moral meaning, which lies close to the phrases of the old 
myth, and which may be discerved by a thousand analogies in the 
jhenomena of the outward world, necessarily comes home to the 
eart of the poet, and the thought of the fall of the Ausir on the 
plain of blood suggests to the priest Hilding that 
Evil dies 
For ever ; but the good which fell, again arises 
Up from the burning world, r-fined and purified. 
The starry garlands bright fall pale and withered down 
From heaven’s temple, and the earth sinks deep in ocean, 
But fairer still they rise again, and lift up glad 
Their flower-encircled heads high from the ocean-wave. 


Nor does the poet ever forget the close connexion which exists 
between the hero of his story and the god Baldur; nor can the 
reader well fail to feel that the one is little more than a reflec- 
tion of the other. Ingeborg in the Temple of the Bright God 
who dwells in Ganzblick is as Ushas coming forth from the 
glowing halls of Dyaus :— 

Whilst the bright sun with radiance plays, 

Sheds on the flower its crimson warm, 

Like to the rosy gauze whose haze 

Conceals the charms of Ingeborg’s form, 

So long I wander on the strand, 

Consumed by everlasting fire, 

And, sighing, write upon the sand 

Her name, with love that nought can tire. 


So too, in the spirit of AEschylus, who hails the friendly night as 
the inheritor of vast worlds, Frithiéf welcomes her as 


Of gods the mother, 
With pearls upon thy bridal-dress ; 


- Ingeborg, bidding farewell to Frithiof, bids him remember 
at 


The mighty sun turns not away his eyes, 
Though pure and holy, from two faithful lovers, 
And Day’s fair widow, star-bespangled Night, 
Immersed in grief, with joy receives their oaths. 

This parting of the lovers is, if we may make a choice where so 
much of exquisite beauty meets us in every page, the gem of the 
whole poent. In truth, Tegner was singularly happy in the choice 
of his subject. There is much of graudeur, and something that 


appeals to human sympathy, in the stories of the Volsungs, ang 
this grandeur, although it has become less rugged, is by no meany 
lost in the Lay of the Nibelungs; but it is impossible to fog 
that beings like Brynbild and Gudrum in the Volsung tale, ang 
Kriemhild in the Nibelungenlied, are of the same flesh and blogg 
with ourselves. Their crimes are so causeless, their vengeance gq 
impossible, that we can read of them as calmly as we look gp 
pictures painted by the clouds on the broad heavens; but what. 
ever be the origin of the tale (and this seems obvious enough), the 
story of Frithiof seldom fights with the impulses of purely human 
feeling, and this feeling in the parting scene is brought out with 
all the majesty and severity of the Greek drama :— 

Frirnior. But wherefore must we part ? 

Because a sleepless night hath loosed thy nerves? 

Incerora. To save mine honour and thine own from ruin, 

Fritnior. On man’s affection resteth woman’s honour. 

Incexorc. He loves not long who loves without esteem. 

Fritnior. By light caprice esteem is never gained. 

InGepore. The sense of right is sure a noble feeling. 

Frirnior, But yesterday our love was not against it. 

InGrxore. No more to-day, but only ’gainst our flight, 

Fritmor. Pressing necessity compels us. Come! 

Incerore. Necessity is what is right and noble. 

Frirmor. High rides the sun, and fast the time speeds past. 

Incepore. Alas, alas! ’tis past, ’tis past for ever! 

Fritnior. Consider well; is this thy last resolve ? 

Incusora. I have considered all; it is my last. 

Frirutor. Maiden, farewell; farewell, King Helge’s sister, 
Except in this outburst of mingled grief and anger, Frithiof never 
speaks of Ingeborg as the sister of the man who hates and has 
injured him, and by the love which breaks forth unrestrained in 
Ingeborg’s reply he is completely conquered. Further quotations 
would take up too much space. The whole work is a great poem, 
but it must be carefully studied before its beauty can be thoroughly 
felt. On the translation we had intended to make some remarks 
which would have pointed out passages which seem obscure, if not 
unintelligible, and some others which have been weakened, if not 
marred, by the mere exigencies of rhyme. All these, however, 
would be comprised in two or three pages; and we have no wish 
to dwell on petty blemishes while we feel the charm that comes 
with the words of a great poet. 


MAURICE’S LIFE OF STEPHEN LANGTON.* 
WE gather from the preface that this book is to be the first 
of a series of four, and that Stephen Langton is to be 

followed by Wat Tyler, Sir John Oldcastle, and Jack Cade. The 
quaternion seems an odd one, but we reserve our judgment till we 
have the rehabilitation of Jack Cade in full before us. He has, 
we are told, suffered “ gross and cruel misrepresentations,” and his 
insurrection “combined some of the characteristics of the re- 
spective struggles of Tyler and Langton.” When so queer a com- 
bination as this of “ Tyler and Langton” is spoken of as a thing 
about which there can be no kind of doubt, we involuntarily rub 
our eyes, but we think it wiser to hold our tongues, as we know 
not what we may not be convinced of when we hear the argu- 
ments. Meanwhile we keep ourselves within the bounds of the 
known world, and look to see what Mr. Maurice has to say about 
the patriot Primate. And on the road it is something to read this: 

That I have intended no disrespect in this to men so deservedly honoured 
as De Montfort and Grostéte, will be clear from the allusions which I shall 
make to them in the introductory chapter to Wat Tyler. 
It did strike us as somewhat funny that Mr. Maurice should 
assure us that he “intends no disrespect” to Earl Simon the 
Righteous and Holy Robert of Lincoln, that he looks on them as 
“deservedly honoured,” and that he kindly purposes to make 
“ allusions” to them in an introductory chapter to Wat Tyler. 
Where, we asked, can Mr, Maurice have picked up this maste 
of the art of condescension ? The key was found when we tum 
to a second preface, and there found Mr. C. H. Pearson spoken of 
with the bated breath of which Earl Simon and Bishop Robert 
are not thought worthy. This fact enlarges our knowledge of 
human nature. It is plain that there are people whom the grand 
style, the condescending style, really impresses. Mr. Maurice has 
his thanks for “ Professor Stubbs of Oxford” and “ Professor 
Brewer of King’s College,” but before Mr. Pearson he bows 
down. The thought suggests itself that there may be people 
who, in the like sort, bow down to Mr. Reeve. It is at least plain 
that the grand style pays. Mr. Pearson has not only found an 
admirer in Mr. Maurice, but an imitator, and Mr. Maurice tums 
o to try his hand at condescension on Earl Simon and Bishop 
Robert. 

Yet, notwithstanding all this and notwithstanding one of those 
domestic dedications which, outside of the charmed circle, seem 
simply grotesque, there appears to be some real stuff in Mr. 
Maurice. He gives us the impression of one who has begun to 
write a little too soon, but who has at any rate really been read- 
ing. We confess that we do not exactly see his special object, 
either in the whole projected series or in this particular Life. We 
cannot say that we get up with any clearer notion of the great 
Archbishop than we had when we sat down. Mr. Maurice does 
not seem to have learned the art of giving any kind of life to his 
characters, or that of grouping his subordinate actors round about 
one central figure. We seem to be reading, not a Life of Stephen 


* Lives of Popular Leaders. 1. Stephen Langton. By C. Edmune 
Maurice. London: Henry 8. King & Co. 1872. ; 
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Langton, but Mr. Maurice’s notions about a rather long period of 
history, beginning a good while before Stephen Langton was born. 
But, though the result is as yet nothing very striking, yet the 
rocess by’which it has been brought about has been quite of 
the right kind. Mr. Maurice has been reading in the right 
jaces, and he has been thinking about what he has been read- 
ve For his own mind the process must have been one of unmixed 
ood. But the result reminds us to some extent of a prize essay. 
Mr. Maurice has indeed, in one important point, got far beyond 
the prize essay stage. He has got beyond the stage of wonder- 
ing at his authorities from a distance and quoting them second- 
hand, as if a Byzantine historian or a chronicler in Pertz were 
something more inaccessible than the Piliars of Héraklés. Other- 
wise his matter ranges very much with that of a good prize essay. 
And we know that, with one or two brilliant exceptions, a prize 
essay is a thing the process of composing which does the suc- 
cessful—sometimes the unsuccessful—competitor a great deal of 
, but which is seldom worth preserving in itself. The truth 
is that our prize essayists and other beginners—the ge essayists 
at any rate not by any fault of their own—take too wide 
and ambitious a range of subjects. Far more would come 
of their labours, though the immediate result would be less 
showy, if their first efforts at historical composition took the 
form of a thorough examination of some point of detail. We 
have heard it suggested, and we quite go along with the sug- 
gestion, that it would be far better if, instead of the necessarily 
superficial essays which we now get, we had something like the 
exercises for the Doctor's degree in the German Universities. The 
subjects chosen are much narrower than those which are set for 
our prize essays; they are subjects which a young man really 
can work out, and in the working out of which he may gain 
habits of research and criticism which may serve him for life. 
The best of these exercises form really valuable monographs, and 
we can commonly pick up something even from an inferior one. 
With Mr. Maurice’s evident power of real work, if he had fixed 
himself down steadily to illustrate some particular point in the 
life of sn 30 Langton, or of anybody else, he would have turned 
out something a good deal less ambitious than a series of English 
“Popular Leaders,” but something really more useful both to 
himself and to other people. 

Mr. Maurice begins his story with what he calls “ England’s pre- 
paration for Langton’s work,” which is in truth a sketch of the 
state of things in England from the Norman Conquest onwards. 
In dealing with these times Mr. Maurice is a little behind his own 
time. Ile shows some honest work among the original writers; but 
he has not yet learned accurately to distinguish the difference in 
value between one writer and another, and no wonder, for he 
seems still, in 1872, to cleave to Thierry as his chief guide. It is 
amusing when we read Mr. Maurice’s statement of some of the 
questions which have been lately raised about the never-failing 
— of questions, Archbishop Thomas. These he conceives 
to 


whether the Archbishop's name should be spelt with a “c” or without 
it; whether, as M. Thierry asserts, he was of pure English blood, or as Dr. 
Pauli believes, of Norman descent. 

And he makes the matter funnier still by adding in a note, 


Bromton seems to support Thierry in the spellin i 
and in the story of Becket’s 
We did not at all know that any one had raised a controversy on 
any point so frivolous as whether the word Becket should be 
spelled with a ¢ or without it. We do know something about 
a controversy which Mr. Maurice may possibly have in his 
e, whether it is wise to call a man by a name by which, to say 
@ least, he was not familiarly known in his own times. But 
Mr. Maurice ought by this time to know that the Norman descent 
of Thomas, as opposed to his imaginary Old-English, or half Old- 
English and half Saracen, descent, is no longer a question of what 
“Dr. Pauli believes,” but a matter on which all scholars have long 
ago made up their minds, The days are quite gone in which it 
could pass for a critical process simply to patch up the romance of 
Thierry by a reference to the older romance whic goes under the 
name of Bromton. All this is a pity, because Mr. Maurice 
thoroughly takes in the fact that Thomas, born in London of 
Norman parents, was practically as good an Englishman as if 
ten generations of his forefathers had been born in London before 
him. But with his way of looking at the matter, he of course 
fails to see what an important piece of evidence this is as to the 
speed with which certain classes, at least of the Norman settlers, 
eae & became English. So at an earlier stage we find Mr. 
urice believing the legends about Abbot Frithric of St. Alban’s 
and Abbot A&thelsige of St. Augustine’s, and finding out, on 
the strength of a queer legend in the local history of Durham, 
that the pious Conqueror “ offended part of the nation by his 
Scepticism.” ‘We are quite at a loss to guess what Mr. Maurice 
means when he says, 


assertion that Northumbria never recognized the son of 

so nr “ hardly borne out by the circumstances of the insurrection 
And the following is almost queerer :— 

The reverence for an oath seems to have been carried to an almost 


Superstitious extent by the English of that day. Not merely Orderic, whose | 


a patriotism is dashed with a personal friendship and admiration for 
- iam, but chroniclers like Bromton, the author of the “ Anglo-Saxon 
onicle,” and Henry of Huntingdon, scem to think that the oath which 


thei m Eee by treachery and cunaing from Uarold, should have bound 


\E 


Now we had always thought that the fault of the eleventh cent 
was not a superstitious reverence for oaths, but recklessness both 
in taking and in breaking them. The real point in the charge 
against Harold was the wrong done to the holyrelics, Then there 
is something passing strange in the notion of a personal friendship 
between William and Orderic, who, when William died, was a 
ba monk of twelve years old. We smile at the coupling of 
“ Bromton” and the “author of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle ” ; 
but we pass on to the more serious question, Where, among the 
various records called the “ Anglo-Saxon Chronicle ”—which Mr. 
Maurice seemingly looks on as the work of one “ author”—is one 
word to be found about any oath plighted by Harold to William 
under any circumstances whatever ? 

It is plain then that Mr. Maurice has not yet fully learned 
to use his books, old or new. Jt is amusing to see him going 
at this time of day to Thierry for Anselm’s defence of the 
sanctity of Ailfheah, who figures, Thierry-fashion, as “ Elpheg.” 
But he quite takes in Anselm’s position, and in like manner 
he throughout shows a very respectable power of understand- 
ing history, as soon as he has mastered the preliminary art— 
the drudgery, some people may perhaps call it—of learning 
how to deal with his authorities, to rate them at their respective 
values, and to know what really is in them and what is not. 
To this last end Mr. Maurice would do well to cultivate the 
art of accurate translation. We were astounded at reading 
that the English of the eleventh century, “as William of 
Malmesbury sneeringly says, ‘ wasted all their time on religion.’” 
William’s words, in which it is ho Serge to see any trace of a 
sneer, are, “Pro otio quod actitabant, exercitium armorum in 
secundis ponentes, omnem in religione operam insumpsere.” And 
he shat leave off the habit of going to inferior and second-hand 
writers to peeve propositions about which there can be no manner 
of doubt. It is amusing to read, “ The greater part of the bishops, 
we are informed by the ‘ Chronique de Normandie,’ were Normans 
at the time of William I.’s death.” We do not know for certain, 
but it is very likely that we might be “informed” of the same 
fact by Goldsmith, Pinnock, or Mrs. Markham, 

We look on to the part of the book which more directly con- 
cerns its subject, and we find, amid evident capacity for historical 
thought, the same incapacity for grappling with detail, That is 
to say, Mr. Maurice has begun to be a teacher while he is as yet 
only a learner, though a decidedly promising one. We commend 
him for several times daring to hold his own against his 
master Mr. Pearson on points where he is himself clearly right 
and Mr. Pearson clearly wrong. But we are amused at the 
prostration of spirit always shown at Mr. Pearson’s name, and the 
apologies with which Mr. Maurice thinks it needful to excuse 
himself for not following the oracle in everything. A small pro- 

ortion of the same reverence transferred from Mr. Pearson to Dr. 
Shirley might have saved Mr. Maurice from his harsh judgment of 
Hubert of Burgh. But, as our object is reformation and not 
destruction, as we wish to point out to Mr. Maurice the way by 
which he may some day win for himself a place among historical 
scholars, we must quote a few more instances of his way of deal- 
ing with details. In p.244he translates part of a letter ro in 
Dr. Shirley’s Royal and Historical Letters, i. 20, add to Peter 
Bishop of Winchester, William Marshal Earl of Pembroke, and 
Hubert of Burgh, by the “ justitiarii domini Regis itinerantes in 
comitatu Lincolnie,” who were Hugh of Wells, Bishop of Lincoln, 
and others. Mr. Maurice calls them “the justices of Lincoln- 
shire,” a name which is, to say the least, misleading, as it suggests 
the notion of modern justices of the peace. ‘“ Ad honorem regis 
majestatis” is not well rendered by “ the honour of his Majesty,” 
which suggests the notion of “Majesty” as a fixed and formal 
title. And it is quite beyond us to guess why the words 
“scimus quod homines sumus” should be turned into “ we know 
that we are ew.” Here possibly the printer may be in fault. In 
speaking of Langton’s Council of Oxford in 1222, Mr. Maurice 
quotes a decree by which certain persons were appointed in 
each deanery, “who, at the command of the Archbishop or his 
official, may denounce to them the public excesses of prelates, 
priests, and other clergy.” On this Mr. Maurice amusingly com- 
ments :— 

Whether or no this provision is considered wise, it shows at all events 
that, at a time when the partisanship of the bishops for their order was 


carried to excess, Langton was very conscious of the fact that they too 


needed the control of the law. 

Mr. Maurice, it would seem, thinks that prelati means bishops 
only, though it could hardly be needful to set people in each rural 
deanery to look after the bishops. In the decrees of the Council 
of Westminster a few years later we read of “ episcopi, abbates, et 

relati alii,” and the word is certainly used so as to take in 
olders of any considerable ecclesiastical preferment at least down 
to a canon residentiary. It is more serious when we read in 
. 225 that “the barons of Yorkshire demanded of Hubert de 
Burgh that the King should not levy taxes on them except in a 
Parliament north of the Trent.” This is in no way borne out by 
the letter (Shirley, i. 151) to which Mr. Maurice refers. What 


‘the Yorkshire barons and freeholders in general complain of 


is, that they were called on to pay a tax which had been 
age in an assembly to which they had not‘been summoned. 
hey offered to Rey it even then if the King, who seems to have 
been coming to York, would summon them there. It is odd too 
for one who has a good deal to say about Giraldus Cambrensis 
to call him in one place “ Bishop of St. David’s” and “the worthy 
Bishop.” 
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Lastly, to go back to the Council of Oxford, Mr. Maurice tells 
us that Langton settled the disputes between the Bishops of 
London and the Abbots of Westminster “in a way which, I be- 
lieve, few have cause to regret, by freeing the Abbey of West- 
minster from the jurisdiction of the bishopric of London.” Alas, 
we cannot help thinking that, if Langton had forborne so to do, 
we night have been spared a good deal of the nonsense which we 
Lave for some time past heard about the peculiar position and 
diguity of the collegiate church of St. Peter at Westminster. 


WOODWARD AND CATES’S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
CHRONOLOGY.* 


"Pas fruits of the scholarlike and unsparing toil of the late 
Librarian to the Queen at Windsor come before the public 
too late for the reward of the accomplished and laborious writer. 
All that is now to be paid in return for so much solid and con- 
scientious service to literature is cordial and ungrudging recogni- 
tion on the part of those who have the means of estimating its 
value. We had occasion not long ago to speak of Mr. Woodward’s 
praiseworthy labours in the translation of M. Elisée Reclus’s 
excellent work on the Earth, A volume more original in its scope, 
as well as wider and more laborious in its execution, now calls 
for our appreciation. Twenty years have elapsed since the design 
of the Lncyclopedia of Chronology was projected and set on foot 
by the author, and we cannot doubt that from that time the com- 
pilation of the materials which make up its rich and multifarious 
contents filled no small share of his time and thought. The work 
combines in one the plan of a full and trustworthy book of reference 
for chronology, both for students and general readers, with a 
copious and carefully drawn up biographical date-book. Without 
treating directly of mathematical or technical chronology, it aims 
at filling a void long felt in literature by massing together in 
the form most convenient for reference the leading events of 
history, and the principal stages of growth in knowledge or dis- 
covery, with the names of the men with whom such date-points in 
the development of the world connect themselves. The alphabe- 
tical arrangement of its contents makes it easy to turn at once to 
the events which mark the rise, progress, and fall of States, with 
their alliances, wars, and treaties of peace, the dates of discove- 
ries in every department of science, of inventions and im- 
provements, mechanical, domestic, and economical. Admirable 
terseness characterizes every article, useless detail being rigidly 
excluded, and just so much reference to authorities admitted as 
may guide the student to further research without cumbering or 
confusing the text. Going back to the earliest times, the design 
of the work admits subjects of mythical or doubtful date, with 
the reserve that befits a manual of chronology; while not a few 
topics relating to literature or history which are of prime interest 
in their way are excluded because, vexatious as it may be deemed, 
of the absence of any ascertainable date. In ‘the case of the 
dates of early Biblical history adopted from Ussher, which have 
been, without a shadow of authority or reason, for generations 
past foisted by our privileged printers into the margins or headings 
of our Bibles, Mr. Woodward has waived his private conviction 
in deference to the probable expectation of those who do not 
like to miss what is usual. Side by side, however, with these 
figures are placed such dates as are derived by other authorities 
from the study of a age or concurrent sources of history, 
all being referred to their proper grounds of proof at the foot 
of the article. The same plan has been adopted in all cases 
in which it seemed desirable to furnish the student with a com- 
parative estimate of the value of contradictory dates, or with a 
critical knowledge of the grounds on which they rest. Names 
and stories simply mythical have been either omitted altogether 
or expressly indicated as such, and where orly a probable or con- 
jectural date can be assigned, a mark of interrogation is appended. 
With every regard to exhaustive fulness, it has been sought to 
avoid crowding the page with trumpery or insignificant names. 
With very few exceptions, and those justifiable on public rather 
than on personal grounds, living characters have been shut 
out. 
‘Twelve years ago Mr. W. L, R. Cates, editor of the Dictionary 
of General Biography, was invited by Mr. Woodward to take a 
share in the undertaking, and upon the sudden death of the pro- 


jector in October 1869, he succeeded him in the conduct of the , 


work, to which he had indeed contributed the larger proportion 
from the time of his friend’s appointment as Royal Librarian. The 
manuscript has further, we are told, since the loss of the counsel 
and co-operation of Mr. Woodward, passed through the hands of 
Mr. G. W. Cox, whose name may be taken as a guarantee for 
critical judgment and scholarlike supervision. That pedantic 
formalism has not been suffered to overrule time-honoured usage 


or harmless prejudice in such matters as the spelling of Greek | 
proper names is perhaps one sign of the exercise of liberal and 
judicious authority. A recognized scholar need have no fear in | 


letting us keep our familiar “ Thucydides” or “ Pericles,” giving 
the more literal equivalents Thoukudides, &c., in brackets, though he 
may seem to waver in the cases of “ Cylon” and “ Kymon,” whilst 
he will cheerfully abide such tests as may be applied to his general 
faithfulness to facts and critical sifting of evidence. Articles of 


* Encyclopaedia of Chronology, Histcrical and Biographical. By B. B. 
Woodward, B.A., late Librarian to the Queen, and William L. R. Cates, 
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the more prominent and comprehensive class, like those on Sta 
kingdoms, or treaties, approach in fact closely to the process of 
continuous précis-writing, and that on the widest possible scale, 
Classical learning, historical reading and acumen, with power of 
political and juridical analysis, are here called into play from first 
to last, controlled by a skill in compression and a clearness of 
statement which are given but to few. Asa model of this skeleton 
form of treating great questions of history we might point to the 
series of articles in which Rome is handled under connecteg 
headings, “ Wars,” “ Leagues and Treaties,” “City,” “ Emperors,” 
{1 “Councils”; “Popes” having a heading for themselves a 

If anything can be expected to make clear to a reader of ordin 
intelligence that historical puzzle over which so many would-be 
public guides or pretenders to learning get hopelessly mudd] 
the Holy Roman Empire, it is the succinct and lucid epitome 
which he will here take up, after having traced the line of 
Emperors from Augustus to Komulus Augustulus, overthrown by 
Odoacer 476 :— 

Romans, Emperors of the, and Kinas or Germany,—[ Rome, Empe- 
rors of |—the Empire restored by Charles the Great, 800—Louig 
(Ludwig) le Débonnaire, (son,) $14—Lothaire I., (son,) 840—Louis II, 
(son,) $55—Charles II., the Bald, 875—Charles the Fut, 876—on his 
death, disintegration of his dominions, $383. 

Empire revived as Hoty Roman Empire, by Otto the Great, 962— 
Otto (son,) 973—Otto IIL., (son,) 983—Henry IL, (Duke op 
Bavania,) tooz—Conrad the Salic, 1024—Henry IILI., (son,) 1039 
—Henry IV., (son,) 1056—Henry V., (son,) 1106—Lothaire IT, 
(Duke of Saxony,) 1125. 

House of Hohenstauffen : Conrad IIL, 1138—Frederick I. Barbarossa, 
1152—Henry VI., (son,) 1191—Philip, (brother,) 1198—Otto 
(Count or Porrou,) 1198—Frederick IL., 1212—Conrad IV., (son,) 
1250—William, (Count oF HOoLLAND,) 1250—interregnum, 1256— 
Richard, (Ean, or CorNwALL,) and Alionso &, (of Custile,) titular 
emperors, 1257. 

House of Hapsburg : Rudolph of Hapsburg, 1273—Adolphus of Nas- 
sau, 1292—Albert (son of Rudolph,) 12983—Henry VILI., (of Lurem- 
burg,) 1308—on his death, Aug. 1313, interregnum, till Oct. 1314—when a 
double election took place, of Frederick ILI. (Duke oF Austria) and 
Louis V. (Duke or Bavaria): Louis alone, on death of Frederick, 1330 
—Charles IV. of Luxemburg, 1347—Wenceslaus, 1378—Rupert, 1400 
—Sigismund, 1410—Albert IL., 1438—Frederick IV., 1440—Maxi- 
milian I., (son,) 1493—Charles V., (of Spain,) 1519—Ferdinand L, 
(brother,) 1558—Maximilian II., (son,) 1564—Rudolph (son,) 
1576—Mattnias, (brother,) 1612—Ferdinand IL, 1619—Ferdi- 
nand III., (son,) 1637—Leopold I., (son,) 1658—Joseph I., (son,) 
1705—Charles VL, (son) 1711—Charles VII., 1742—Francis L., 1745 
—Joseph IL., (son,) 1765—Leopold II., (brother,) 1790—Francis IL, 
(son,) 1792—extinction of the Empire on his renunciation, 6 Aug. 1806, 
[ Austria. ] 


A cross reference to “ Austria,” “German Confederation, der 
Deutsche Bund,” and “North German Confederation,” will show 
that the most recent light has been brought to bear upon the 
problem, and may for the future be the means of sparing leading 
journalists their terrible exercise of mind between the rival 
claims of existing Hapsburgs and Hohenzollerns to the Imperial 
crown of Germany. The knot of the Schleswig-Holstein difliculty 
having been cut by the sword ten years ago, there has been a 
practical end put to a juridical or historical problem which was 
said in its time to have driven more than one German professor 
mad. Yet, should any interest still linger about a puzzle of so long 
standing, the data for following each phase of the disputed title, 
whether by way of cession, treaty, or inherited right, are ready to 
the student’s hand in Mr. Woodward’s clearly drawn out chrono- 
logical epitome, from the incorporation of the Duchy of Schleswig 
with the Empire under Henry the Fowler (A.D. 930) to its inde- 
pendence under Conrad Il. in 1027, and its junction with Hol- 
stein under Duke Henry II. on failure of the male line of Duke 
Abel, 1375, from which point the article “ Holstein” will help 
in throwing light upon the dark windings of the disputed succes- 
sion. Under ‘‘Austrasia (Austria, Oesterreich, Ostrich, East France, 
Metz) ” a flood of light is shed within the space of a column or so 
upon another chapter of history upon which the popular mind may 
be said to be exceptionally bewildered and liable to be misled by 
sciolists or crotchet-mongers; while “France, Kingdom of,” 
“Gauls,” “ Franks,” with cross references to the names of 
Emperors and Kings will together furnish a kind of skeleton map 
of the entire modern history of Western Europe. Matter of this 
sort, dry bones as it may seem to the ordinary reader, is of price- 
less value to the serious student, whether to guide and steady 
his steps as he toils on through the piled-up masses of original 
material, or to lie at his elbow for the refreshing and correcting 
of memory as he looks back upon the progress he has made. That 
bovks of this class may be perverted to the purposes of cram is no 
more than can be said of books of reference of whatever kind. 
The best safeguard against misuse in this direction will be found 
in the severity of style as well asin the strict limits as to facts 
which the authors or eompilers of the Encyclopedia of Chronology 
have throughout imposed upon themselves. Nothing of the clap- 
trap of epitome writers or the mechanical tricks of a memoria 
technica is to be traced in its columns, Comprising within its 
1,500 pages something like, as we should judge, 20,000 articles, 
it may be expected to supersede every manual of its class as & 
treasury of accurate and trustworthy knowledge. The care and 
assiduity with which it has been brought down to the most 
recent dates may be tested by the copious appendix, which in- 
cludes the deaths of Mazzini, Lord Mayo, and Professor Maurice. 
We cannot pretend to have gone through the vast and omnifarious 
contents of the book with anything like a systematic or exhaus- 
| tive scrutiny. But such a process is no more needed in order to 
i judge of its merits than it is necessary to get through a whole 
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i to judgment upon its quality. Both to the 
cheeee in in whose hands it has been carried 
¢> completion, the thanks of every class of readers are fairly due. 


THE EARLY LIFE OF MR. JUSTICE MAULE.* 


a MISS LEATHLEY’S sketch of the early life of her uncle, 
M Sir W. H. Maule, is brief and tantalizing. It is only a frag- 
ment of biography, and leaves off at the point at which the chief 
interest of a bi hy is usually a to be just commencing. 
Sir W. H. Maule died in 1858, in his seventieth year; but this 
Memoir breaks off at the end of 1814, when he was making his 
first briefless journeys on circuit, and was known only as a quiet 
and rather eccentric young man, who had distinguished him- 
self at Cambridge, and who showed little aptitude or relish for 
the profession he had chosen. In Miss Leathley’s opinion, “ the 
chief interest of his life ended ” with his mother’s death; “ there 
were henceforward no great joys and sorrows, no wonderful tri- 
umphs or successes, or what perhaps may be yet more interesting, 
no great struggles or successes.” How he made his way at the 
Bar, rose to the Bench, and proved himself one of the ablest 
Judges and most remarkable men of his day, are circumstances 
which Miss Leathley does not think it worth while to mention 
even in the slightest outline. Probably no one would be more 
astonished than the late Mr. Justice Maule to find himself made 
the subject of a good little story for the young, with a moral 
showing “ the great influence children have over the happiness of 
their ts,and how in promoting that they most surely promote 
also their own welfare.” It is true that in her dedication to Sir 
E. Ryan, Miss Leathley speaks of her own incapacity to write a 
complete life of a man of such varied powers; but it does not 
appear that she applied to any of Sir W. Maule’s old friends 
to undertake the task, or to assist in it. For Miss Leathley’s 
Memoir, however, such as it is, we are not disposed to be 
ungrateful. It is tantalizing in breaking off so abruptly at a 
critical point, and it is, from its narrow domestic range, imper- 
fect even as an account of Maule’s early years—for example, as 
regards ‘his life at college. A great deal of it might with 
advantage have been omitted. Many of the letters, especially 
towards the end of the volume, are purely formal, or relate to 
trivial matters, and it is hardly a sufficient excuse for printing 
them that they happened to turn up in a bundle of family papers. 
Still the Memoir is extremely interesting as far as it goes, and 
throws a good deal of light on the character and career of a 
remarkable man who was sometimes a puzzle to his contempo- 
raries, 

William Henry Maule was the second son of Mr. Henry Maule, 
of Edmonton, whose grandfather had a good estate at Lcton, in 
Northamptonshire. The estate seems to have been gradually 
lost, and Henry’s share barely sufficed to finish his education and 
start him in the world. He established himself as a doctor at 
Edmonton, married Hannah Rawson, “of the elder line of the 
Yorkshire Rawsons,” and managed to provide comfortably for his 
family, but not without close thrift, and much anxiety arising 
from war taxes and high prices. Mrs. Maule is described as a 
superior and charming woman—* superior from her natural quali- 
ties, and charming with the charms of nature, which had some- 
what resisted the restraints of cultivation.” As a child, we are 
told, she delighted in nature, and to run wild in woods, She 
_ seems to have been a quick, bright, warm-hearted woman, and 
William probably inherited a good deal of her energy and inde- 
op we together with a share of the melancholy which marked 

is father’s disposition. The influence that made the deepest im- 
San on the lad’s character was that of his uncle John, his 

ther’s elder brother, a clever and eccentric man, severe in 
manner and cynical in humour, who, in addition to the duties of 
a living of Greenford which he held from his college, took charge 
of a few pupils, including, fora time, his nephew William. The 
Rev. John. Maule was a scholar of the old school, who insisted 
upon thoroughness and minute accuracy in everything. He had 
great faith in rigid discipline, and believed that a boy could be 
“made” to learn anything if he was only kept firmly to his 
task. William, he wrote to his brother, was to be taught arith- 
metic, “by which I mean the more abstruse and difficult parts of 
it, and to be made ready and quick with it”; as for “his Latin 
and Greek, and writing Latin and verses, he should be made to 
keep up that, and to improve in them”; and, again, he must stick 
to “mathematics, Euclid, &c., and have a taste for them—that is, 
be made to learn them.” This was the constant burden of his 
letters, and the first principle of his system of teaching. Although 
he would never have admitted it to the boy himself, he wrote 
Privately to his father that he was “extraordinarily quick and 
ready,” and was evidently proud of him. Yet such was the 
severity of his discipline that William once ran away from him, 
and was only persuaded to return at the entreaty of his uncle, 
who declared he missed him so much in looking after the 
younger pupils that, if he did not come back, he should have to 
ive up taking any more. 

From boyhood William Maule was remarkable for his quick- 
ness of apprehension and prodigious memory; it seemed as if 
he could pick up anything without the least trouble, and remember 


'_* Memoir of the Early Life of the Right Hon. Sir W. H. Maule. Edited 
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it for ever afterwards, In after years he used to astonish his 
friends by the vast amount of classical literature he carried textually 
in his head, so that he could begin at almost any point of cer- 
tain works and recite straight on. He could get even an index by 
heart, and repeat it without a blunder. His natural gifts in this way 
were no doubt strengthened and sharpened by his uncle’s discipline. 
One of his schoolfellows has described him as “ not a great reader, 
and generally more inclined for amusement, or fun, or pleasure, 
than study.” ‘His memory was always most excellent,” says the 
same informant, “ and his quickness ; and he must 
at that early period of his life have great penetration and 
judgment in discerning and appreciating the meaning and spirit of 
what he treasured in his recollection, for I have heard him often 
very closely pressed by his uncle, who was an excellent scholar in 
Greek and Latin, for the very marrow of the most occult p 
of the classic authors in use by us, and have almost always seen 
that his answers were satisfactory, and such in general as could 
not have been given by any of his seniors.” . Maule always 
took his meals with his pupils, and being of “a merry, witty 
turn himself,” the conversation was and unrestrained ; anid 
the blunt, cynical humour which the nephew displayed in later 
ears was probably developed under the uncle’s influence. The 

v. Mr. Maule died at the end of 1804, and William, at the age 
of sixteen, found his school life abruptly terminated. His father, 
who had two other sons on his hands, and was in very low spirits 
at the time, did not see how he could afford to do anything for 
him. After remaining at home for a few months, wayne b 
himself, he accepted a situation as tutor to the children of Mrs. Se 
a daughter of Mrs. Priscilla Wakefield, a Quaker lady who was 
well known at that time for her views on education. « 

The Heads, who were alsoQuakers, lived at Ipswich, and William 

ve his mother an amusing and characteristic account of his 
journey, and of the family with whom he was domesticated. On the 
road to London he found it no easy matter to get his pony past the 
haycocks, and “thought it very strange for a horse to ightened 
at a load of hay, till I remembered having seen people frightened. 
at a drove of oxen who had no objection to a dinner of beef.” He 
had a kind welcome at Ipswich, but he was surprised when Mrs. 
Head, on showing him to his room, observed, “ There is a little 
boy sleeps with you; you must help him dress in the morning.” 
wg And truly,” he adds, “ the very first thing I heard in the morn- 
ing was the little urchin wig Buna ‘Wilt thee button my hind 
clothes?’ ” Amongst other things, his business consisted in call- 
ing his pupils at seven in the morning, in seeing them wash their. 
faces and comb their hair, in seeing them to bed and taking 
their candle away, and in dressing the little one in the morning. 
Mrs. Head had her “system,” and it was the reverse of the Rev. J. 
Maule’s. She objected to force, and allowed no influence but 
persuasion. “She thinks,” her tutor says, “Latin and Greek all 
very well in their way, but greatly approves of the general know- 
ledge which enlarges the mind, and which some sw (who have 
had no education but that of a public school and a University) call a 
smattering ”; and it was, he suspected, a natural consequence of 
this system that the children were totally ignorant of everything. 
One of Mrs. Head’s maxims was that “It is ible for a child to 
be a good Latin scholar without exactly knowing how to decline hic 
hee, hoc ; for it is not that which makes a scholar, but the general 
knowledge of the language’—a maxim, we suspect, not universally 
discredited at the present day even by parents who are not 
Quakers. In accordance with this precept Mrs. Head occasionally 
heard the children their lessons, and “taught them a few false 
which the tutor did not feel bound to correct when 
she made them, as he had not undertaken to teach her Latin, 
It is easy to imagine the contempt of a scholar brought up 
at the feet of the Rev. J. Maule for such a system as this. 
Nor did the tutor think more highly of the moral than of 
the intellectual training of the Head family. He quotes an 
observation of his father’s, that a private education made poor 
devils of boys, and that a public education made them sad 
and adds from his own experience, “I am convinced that this 
observation is well founded; poorer devils than my pupils even 
Mrs. Trimmer herself could not wish for. It is my private opinion 
that one sad dog is worth forty poor devils.” 

At this time young Maule—he was barely seventeen—used to 
look forward to the day when he would be “an old codger in a 
brown wig,” and say to his grandchildren, “ Ah, boys, boys! before 
I was your age I was out upon the world ; but things are altered 
now.” He was already at work upon an index to Homer, and 
calculated hopefully that it would be finished in about a ae of 
years, and might perhaps bring in twenty or thirty pounds—a 
calculation sadly disturbed by a hint from one of his friends that 
there was an index already. He was also grinding away at 
Greek, Latin, and Euclid, whenever he could snatch an hour 
for himself. He wore old shoes when teaching, pinched and 
saved as much as possible, and found it nm » being “not 
over cool by nature,” to make it his continual study to acquire 
a habit of coolness and self-possession. Although he made 
light of his troubles when writing home, it is evident that 
he chafed at the drudgery er on him, and at the fussy 
meddling and ridiculous pretensions of the silly woman whose 
spoilt children he was expected to lick into shape, while she her- 
self did all she could to make them worse even than they were. 
However, a release was not long in coming. His father’s circum- 
stances and spirits had both improved, and on the advice of an 
old friend of the family, it was resolved to send William to Cam- 
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bridge ; and he was entered at Trinity in October, 1806. The 
domestic records of his college career are scanty. His own letters 


do not seem to have been preserved, and Miss Leathley, who 


-disdains to go beyond the sacred limits of the family, is driven to 
aule said of himself in his letters to his friends 
from the answers he received. To any one else it would have 
‘appeared more natural and satisfactory to apply for information to 
one or other of Maule’s old college friends, some of whom no doubt 
We get casual glimpses of the young student 


conjecture what 


still survive. 
struggling to keep down expenses, reading diligently—“ a hard 
-fagger,” his friends called him—and taking hig 
examinations. He was Senior Wrangler in 1810, and in the same 
year carried off the first Smith prize. One of his rivals for the 
wranglership who knew his powers when he exerted himself had 
augured hopefully on his own account from the fact that Maule 
was never out of bed till a late hour in the morning. He was not 
aware that Maule’s favourite method of pursuing fis studies was 
‘in bed. He used to read for hours after he went to bed at night, 
and in this way reconciled his love of ease with his appetite for 
‘books, According to a semi-official rumour of the period, the 
marks obtained by the two Wranglers at the head of the list on 
this occasion were 1,600 and goo. Maule won his fellowship 
in the following year, and Mrs. Maule, when she received the 
‘delightful intelligence that she was the mother of a Fellow 
_of Trinity, confessed that she was “too well pleased to write 
with any decorum.” He took pupils, but found teaching very 
disagreeable, the only consolation being, as he said, ‘that 
‘they brought money, and few people were so fortunate as 
‘to be paid for doing agreeable things. He had already chosen 
the law as a profession, but it was with some reluctance that 
he turned from “the spacious, cool rooms, shady walks, and 
large libraries” of Cambridge to the dingy office of the special 
_pleader. He went his first circuit in the summer of 1814, and at 
sk he had the satisfaction of receiving his first briefs and fees— 
phe ow of briefs and three guineas. His younger brother Frederick 
_had died the year before, and he now returned fromcircuit to find his 
mother on herdeath-bed. The shock was a severe one, for a keen 
“sensibility was veiled under his blunt and independent manners, 
-and he had always been devoted to his mother. The desire of 
pleasing her had been his strongest motive for exertion, and it is 
not improbable that the kind of moody indifference and some- 
what cynical disregard of conventionalities which he afterwards 
bd may be in some measure attributed to the effect of 
this loss. 


.. Miss Leathley, as we have said, does not carry the Memoir of 
-her uncle beyond his first circuit; and we cannot presume to 
supply the deficiency. Those who knew anything of Sir W. 
Maule will be able without much difficulty to trace the roots of 
-his character in the story of his early years. His power of quiet 
-humour and sarcasm, his pithy language and flow of apt and easy 
illustration, are shown even in his boyish letters. His tutor- 
‘ship with the Heads at Ipswich is an example of the good 
.sense and resolute philosophy with which he took things as 
they came and made the best of them, doing whatever work fell 
_ to his share thoroughly and stedfastly, without any fuss or effort, or 
any expectation of great results. It was in precisely the same 
spirit that he went to Cambridge, and that he afterwards 
pushed his way at the Bar. He was not only one of the ablest, 
but, though almost destitute of ambition, one of the most suc- 
_cessful, men of his day. Babbage, it is true, used to lament 
, that one who might have become the first mathematician in 
_ Europe should have thrown himself away upon the law; but at 
least Maule’s sterling qualities, notwithstanding serious defects of 
manner and temperament, were fully recognized in the profession 
‘to, which he devoted himself. What was most remarkable about 
_ him was the apparent ease with which he mastered anything he 
. took in hand. He seemed to have no love of work for its own 
Sake, no enthusiasm for learning, and to prefer lounging and 
, Amusement to serious application; but when work had to be done 
_it never found him wanting either in industry or power. His 
quickness, his keen common sense that stripped the husks from 
things and reduced knowledge to its substantial elements, and his 

_ prodigious memory, made a few hours’ study in bed worth more 
to him than days of labour to others. There was something of 
Montaigne both in his character and his humour. He had a kindly 
ity, not devoid of cynicism, for the weaknesses and frailties of 
umanity, which made him, it was thought, sometimes too lenient 
as @ judge, and too much disposed to strain a point on behalf of 
the poor and ignorant. No man had less of intellectual arrogance, 
but he seemed sometimes to be looking down on the world 
with an odd mixture of toleration and contempt, as if the people 
_in it were a poor set, and too much must not be expected from 
them. His irony was the distraction of county juries. So 


many good things have been attributed to Sir W. Maule in 
the gossip of the Courts that it would perhaps be difficult in all 
cases to determine how far the putative parentage was genuine ; 
but after the most liberal winnowing enough would remain to 
form a rich collection. We can only hope that Miss Leathley’s 
Memoir will some day be followed by a complete and adequate 
_ biography of a very able and distinguished man, 
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LANG’S POEMS.* 


R. LANG'S attractive binding, and his even more attractiyg 
title, do not blind us to the fact that he has missed th, 
opportunity of producing a good book. So far as the French 
translations are concerned, we have a book which is too brief fc 
a good anthology, too meagre to be regarded as a series of spegj. 
mens of any particular author, and which ——— all the more 
because the handling of what actually has been translated jg 
always pleasant and sometimes excellent, justifying the belief tha 
a much ampler and more satisfactory introduction to the poets of 
his choice might have come from his pen. 

The plan of the book as it stands is extremely sketchy, 4 
series of translations from the older French poets comes first, and 
later in the volume there are some further specimens of poets in 
the nineteenth century. The rest of the space is filled with 
original lyrics, all written in the manner of a student of Ronsarg 
or of the classical sources of Ronsard’s lyrics, approached in hig 
spirit and used after his method. Mr. Lang’s choice of nineteenth. 
oets led him to Alfred de Musset, Gérard de Nerval, and 


century 
Henri Mi i 


lirger, all of whom were alive as lately as twenty years 
ago, and to Victor Hugo. We have nothing to say against this 
selection ; but why these, and these only? Any writer is free to 
follow his own whims and preferences in work of this kind ;but 
when such work is collected together and published in a set 
something more of seriousness and completeness is reasonably 
looked for in the design. It must just be added, in passing, that 
not a single note from the French lyre is given us between the 
Ronsard epoch—the Elizabethan era in our own literature—and 
the middle of the present century. But in the translations which 
Mr. Lang has produced in his own casual: way there is a very 
real charm and genuine merit; as in these two stanzas from one 
of his three little excerpts out of Victor Hugo: 
I now am bold to say to the swift changing hours, 
Pass, pass upon your way, for I grow never old, 
Fleet to the dark abysm with all your fading flowers, 
One rose that none may pluck, within my heart I hold. 
Your flying wings may smite, but they can never spill 
The eup fulfilled of love, from which my lips are wet ; 
My heart has far more fire than you have frost to chill, 
My soul more love than you can make my soul forget. 
And these lines from Gérard de Nerval on the effect of “An 
Old Tune” are vocal with just the right kind of rhythm :— 
There is an air for which I would disown 
Mozart’s, Rossini’s, Weber’s melodies,— 
A sweet sad air that languishes and sighs, 
And keeps its secret charm for me alone. 
Whene’er I hear that music vague and old, 
Two hundred years are mist that rolls away ; 
The thirteenth Louis reigns, and I behold 
A green land golden in the dying day. 
An old red castle, strong with stony towers, 
The windows gay with many coloured glass ; 
Wide plains, and rivers flowing among flowers, 
; That bathe the castle basement as they pass. 

When we take the long leap back from De Nerval and De 
Musset to the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, we find seven 
lyrical writers passed before us—Charles of Orleans, Francois 
Villon, Du Bellay, Belleau, Ronsard, Tahureau, and Passerat. 
The last, as Mr. Lang says, was more of a political satirist than a 
poet ;. but if we contine ourselves to the other six, we find that 
they represent two distinct schools of the French Muse. Charles 
of Orleans, father of Louis XII., who was taken prisoner at 
Agincourt, and lived for five-and-twenty _ in England, died 
in 1465; and Villon died about 1470, These two men, then, 
belong to the pre-Renaissance period; they represent the epoch 
when the literature of the Langue d’Oil was still under the in- 
fluence of the Provengal spirit in the Langue d’Oc, which had 
received its deathblow less than two centuries before. Those 
modes of the European imagination to which Villemain has given 
the names of the ‘‘ Mythologie chevaleresque ”’ and the “ Mytho- 
logie allégorique,” and which in the thirteenth century had given 
birth to the Ztoman de la Rose, were as yet unexhausted in the 
time of Charles and of Villon. But with Ronsard and Du 
Bellay, and the rest of the famous Pleiad, or septet of reformers, 
to which they belonged, all was different. In them were concen- 
trated the influences of the great Italian writers, and also the 
stress of Renaissance enthusiasm for ancient models, running 
into an extravagance analogous to that of Euphuism—ap 
extravagance which was destined to be by and by curbed and 
counteracted by Malherbe. These and other points of contrast 
between the two schools might very well have been brought 
out by Mr. Lang in two ways—first, by an expansion of his 
excessively brief and unsatisfactory notes; and, secondly, by 
larger and better arranged selection in each case. So much for 
the question of the schools or epochs of these poets. To take the 
poets themselves, surely one little spring song and one short rondel 
are very scant measure by way of giving some idea of Charles of 
Orleans, the poet patron of French verse in the fifteenth century. 
In an interesting volume of Studies on French poets, Mr. Walter 
Besant divides the verses of Charles into four sets or departments 
—(1) Against melancholy, “Soing, Soussy, et Ennuy”; (2) In- 
vocations of grace and kindness from his mistress; (3) Poems on 
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; The ts of exile, written perhaps mostly in 
iting e monotony of his Lyrics, Mr. Besant 
ints to the element of monotony without tediousness in certain 
memorable successions of poems, as in Petrarch, in the sonnets 
of Sb are, and the cantos of In Memoriam; and he remarks 
that, though the little chansons of Charles come longo intervallo 
pehind these, to say that they are monotonous is not to pronounce 
their condemnation, What we complain of in Mr. Lang is that 
neither in note nor translated extract does he give us anything 
distinctive about Charles. There is nothing to create an idea of 
his chivalrous and generous refinement—“ ingénue, familiére, sans 
avoir jamais rien de bas ”—or to mark him off in this respect 
from his “Bohemian” contemporary Villon, who was in many 
ways the exact opposite of Charles. It would have been a very 
decided addition to the value of a book like Mr. Lang’s to have a 
brief digest introduced of some of Sainte-Beuve’s criticisms on these 
early French poets. Villon’s life was indeed unspeakably worth- 
Jess; but he had a real gift of song; and Sainte-Beuve seems to 
his influence on French poetry as one of very great power. 
It is an influence which he in large measure regrets ; for it is the 
influence of the esprit gaulois, of mockery and raillery, of the 
“penchant pour le badinage,” which has so often hindered the 
wth of dignity and nobility of tone in French literature. It 
has been said that Villon’s influence on Marot, and through Marot 
on La Fontaine, is evidence enough of his importance in French 
try; and so it probably is, in spite of the fact that, like some 
other roystering poets, he has had the most made of his genius, if 
not more than the most. Mr. Lang has given us the song written 
by Villon for himself and other gallows-birds who were just then 
expecting to be hanged, and this “ Ballad of the Gibbet” is trans- 
lated with his usual merit, though we totally fail to detect the 
irit of mockery which the critics remark init. There is at any 
rate not much mockery about this stanza :— 
Listen, we pray you, and look not in scorn, 
Though justly, in sooth, we are cast to die ; 
Ye wot no man so wise is born 
That keeps his wisdom constantly. 
Be ye then merciful, and ery 
To Mary’s Son that is piteous, 
That his mercy take no stain from us, 
Saving us out of the fiery place. 
We are but dead, let no soul deny 
To pray God succour us of His grace. : 
Of Villon’s long satirical and pathetic poem called Ze Grand 
Testament Mr. Lang takes no account whatever. We wonder 
that he did not think it worth while to translate the ballad in the 
Grand Testament beginning 
Dictes moy, ou, n’en quel pays 
Est Flora, la belle Romaine. 
Mr. Lang’s own sonnet on Villon, included among a few at the 
end of his volume, some on pictures and some on poets, is, we 
think, a very striking and powerfulone. After a sort of catalogue 
of “dead delights” and “departed desires,” the sonnet ends 
thus :— 
All this your master Villon knew and sung; 
Despised delights, and faint foredone desire ; 
And shame, a deathless worm, a quencliless fire ; 
And laughter from the heart’s fast sorrow wrung, 
When half-repentance but makes evil whole, 
And prayer that cannot help wears out the soul. 

Of Du Bellay, between whom and the late poet Clough an in- 
genious parallel is drawn, we should have been very glad to see 
more translated remains. His sonnet “To Heavenly Beauty” is 
a very translated. The chief thought has 
appeared and reappeared in literature since the time of Plato, and 
very likely had some unrecorded expositors before his time. As 
mortal life is but a day in the Eternal, so mortal beauty is but a 
faint reflection and transient image of the Real :— 

My soul, that my sad body doth restrain, 
Why of the moment’s pleasure art thou fain ? 
Nay, thou hast wings, nay, seek another stay. 
There is the joy whereto each soul aspires, 
And there the rest that all the world desires, 
And there is love, and peace, and gracious mirth ; 
And there in the most highest heavens shalt thou 
Behold the Very Beauty, whereof now 
Thou worshippest the shadow upon earth. 
The wighel sonnet was written in 1550, and we own that we 
should feel more kindly towards Mr. Lang if he had bestirred 
himself to give us a worthier series of Du Bellay’s remains; also 
if he had thought it worth his pains to indicate by more thought- 
ful extracts, if not to a in a short essay, the reasons of 
Ronsard’s enormous popularity, the suggestions of which in Mr. 
Swinburne’s “ Chastelard ” are not in the least in excess of the 
Sainte-Beuve has not only reviewed but edited Ronsard, and 
we have small sympathy with that self-regarding mode of composing 
& published book which limits its scope to that which has given 
the author immediate pleasure, and makes no attempt, or a very 
inadequate one, to satisfy the natural wants and inquiries of any- 
one who reads with interest and activity. As a final question, 
we will ask why is no place at all in the volume given to Saint- 
Gelais and to Marot ? 
We have said enough to indicate fully our own view of Mr. 
8 merits and shortcomings as a translator and as an antho- 
loger. We have not said quite all that we should like to do in 
Commendation of his own verses. To some extent such words of 


Praise must be circumscribed, because, as we before hinted. these 


lyrics were clearly written under the inspiration of the school of 
poets whom their writer was translating, and often so much in 
their manner as to make it hard to speak of them as quite original. 
There are in the book, however, two series of short poems, the 
first called “ Ave,” and the other “ Hesperothen,” parts of which 
strike us as possessing singular delicacy and beauty. In the first 
series, especially, there occurs a little goons called “ sarap 
chosis,” which very finely describes the adapting power with which 
an engrossing love presses all kinds of sights and impressions into 
its own service. It is a phase of the same thought that is found 
in Coleridge’s Genevieve and in the In Memoriam canto beginning 
“ Thy voice is on the rolling air.” These suggestive impressions 
may be drawn from sights of the passing moment, or from re- 
mains of the most distant past; and the few following words 
beautifully express that last thought :— 

From all sweet art, and out of all “old rhyme,” 

Thine eyes and lips are light and song to me; 
The shadows of the beauty of all time, 
Carven and sung, are only shapes of thee ; 

Alas, the shadowy shapes! ah, sweet my dear, 

Shall life or death bring all thy being near ? 

We should like to say something of a poem in the other series, 
called “Circe’s Island Revisited”; but we must here part from 
Mr. Lang, with the hope that in any future work he will, to the 
grace and lightness of the poets of the Pleiad, add something of 
their energy and diligence. 


A BATCH OF BOOKS ON THE WAR.* 


WwW: purposely put at the head of our list in this aotice the 
Engineer's journal of the campaign of Metz. Few events in 
history have been so prolific of personal recollections on the part of 
those who shared in them as the disastrous campaign of the Army 
of the Rhine, and its fatal investment. Such hastily written works 
as those which the French and Belgian presses sent out last year 
are not always worth a special study; nor are they even sound 
material for history, composed as they have been too frequently 


under the influence of passion and personal prejudice, and sent out" 
so near to the time of action as to allow the authors no space - 


wherein to weigh their judgments, and yet long enough after the 
event to lose the vividness which delineation on the spot lends to 
the simplest narrative of an eye-witness of great affairs. The work 
which we have now before us is a striking exception to this rule. 
We may call attention to it even at this late date for its honesty 


of purpose and execution, as well as because issuing from a captive | 


author through an obscure foreign publisher, it has escaped the 
notice it deserves in this country as well as in France. 


The incidents which the author of “Three Months with 


the Army at Metz” paints are well known in their general out- 
lines; nor will the commentary which he freely offers on them 


affect the general verdict of history, being at times hardly more - 


trustworthy in its forecasts than the guesses of Special Correspon- 
dents. Indeed this Engineer’s journal reflects just the current 
opinion of the professional public inside the camp of Bazaine as 
those did the opinion of the uninformed public outside who were 
staring at what they could not understand. It is not for his 
general narrative or criticisms that his little work should be 
studied, but for the minute touches of description and the hints 
on professional details which would often be petty in their value 
were it not for the close realism which plants us side by side with 
the young writer in the scenes he pictures. We see the gush of 
hopetul expectation with which the army made the confused ad- 
vance on the Saar that so many of its members fancied to be 
preliminary to fresh glories for the eagles of France. We find the 
Staff from the first failing in the necessary activity and foresight, 
as well as in the technical knowledge which they needed the aid 
of the engineers tosupplement. We trace the effects of Napoleon’s 
and Lebceuf’s indecision manifesting themselves hourly more and 
more among the very commonplace creatures who had been thrust 
into the charge of divisions under the rotten system of the 
Second Empire. We watch with fresh surprise the utter collapse 
of all order and discipline which ensued on the instant when 
the — of Forbach and Woerth gave the general signal to 
fall back. 

Bazaine steps forward on the scene, and at first is gladly hailed 
as the best available man, an honest appointment, the hoped-for 
saviour of the army. But he soon disappoints the expectations of 
the author, not less than of others. And even at the first 
intimation of his being chosen, the accompanying announcement 
that “the Emperor would continue to direct the operations ” 
spoilt any good effect anticipated from the change of com- 
mand. Napoleon was ignorant how low he had fallen in the 
estimation of his troops. It is significant enough of the vicious 


* Trois Mois & l Armée de Metz. Par un Officier de Génie. Bruxelles: 
Muquardt. 1871. 

portions of the South Army, January and February 1871. By Count 
von paras Hag ‘Translated’ by Colonel C. H. von Wright, Chief of 
Staff, Eighth Corps. London: King & Co. 1872. 


La Marine au Siége de Paris, Par le vice-amiral La Roncitre-le- ~ 


Noury. Accompagné d’un Atlas, Paris: Plon. 1872. 

Les Forces militaires de la France en 1870. Par le comte de la 
Chapelle. Paris: Amyot. 1872. 

Military Reports of Baron Stoffel. Translated at the War Office by 
— Hone, Royal Engineers. London: printed by Harrison & Sons, 
1872. 
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condition of their organization that we find the Engineer writing 
on the fatal 14th August, just before the battle of Borny, “The 
army is on the march, the order being to pass the Moselle and 
‘camp on the other side of Metz. But the movement is very 
slow; both because on our side all movements are so, and ause 
on this special occasion the bridges placed across the Moselle are 
not numerous enough.” This, it should be remembered, was after 
the army had been lying five days, apparently doing nothing, about 
the city where the chief engineer school and depét of France had 
been, and where there was no lack of private supplies of timber 
and boats. 

But this improvidence and mal-arrangement were far outdone 
during the succeeding days. The Engineer Staffhad gone into the 
field destitute of ay Pl maps or instruments, the officer who acted 
as custodian to the stock stored at the arsenal establishment in 
Metz having refused to supply them without proper authority :— 

He looked, I imagine [says our Engineer], upon the arsenal as a museum 
in which everything that was useful was to be kept stored, but all marked 
with the inviolable inscription, “ Not on any account to be touched.” He 
must have had the satisfaction of surrendering his stores to the enemy in an 
admirable condition. 


This touch of satire is the more striking because the author 
of the Three Months’ journal is in general of a matter-of- 
fact turn of mind. However, the immediate result of this ill- 
laced care was that when the Engineers had got beyond the 
imits of their ordinary college walks of former years, they had to 
guide themselves in their duties by borrowed maps or none at all. 
Our hero lost his way once when scarcely out of sight of the city ; 
and a little later, just before the battle of Gravelotte, he was sent 
by his general to bring up supplies to his corps (the Third) by 
finding a road where no road existed, through the steep and 
wood-covered sides of the valley of Montvaux which lay close to 
the rear, and completely cut off all approach for wheeled carriages 
on that side. This attempt of his was made in pursuance of an 
order of Lebceuf’s, who, it will be remembered, commanded 
the Third Corps from the time of Decaen’s fatal wound at 
Borny. We may say briefly that, if any one wishes to know 
what a thoroughly incompetent officer the Marshal was whom 
Napoleon III. had. selected for his War Minister, he has only 
to study the pages of the ee journal, which abound with 
revelations on this point. ‘To stand still just within range of 
the enemy’s shells so as to prove his animal courage, but to 
give no orders at all to any one, or at most only an occasional order 
which was wholly impracticable—such seems to have been the part 
constantly played by the Marshal during the actions of the 16th, 
18th, and 31st August. Nor isthe revelation made of the incom- 
petency of the junior Staff officers at all out of keeping with what 
is shown of their chief. It is natural in a professional point of view 
that the writer should take Epa to show how constantly from 
the first they were compelled to delegate functions which they 
should have personally performed to the ill-mounted and hitherto 
neglected Engineer officers attached to the divisional Staff. Some- 
thing of this character has been observed in other armies than the 
French, where the Staff has been ill chosen, or allowed to rust 
entirely in time of peace. But it is to be hoped that such inci- 
dents could not repeat themselves elsewhere as this recorded of 
Marshal Lebceuf and his aides in the crisis of the battle of 
Gravelotte :— 

At the other side of the valley which separated us from the Etain road 
we saw near Gravelotte large masses of the enemy. “ Bring me up some 
mitrailleuses,” said the Marshal. A major of Artillery whispered below his 
voice to Colonel R. that as the enemy was at least 3,000 yards off, it was not 

ible to reach him. Yet nobody dared make this remark to the Marshal, 
and the mitrailleuses were brought up, though they were not served, and 
pnd attracted the attention of the enemy, who directed his shells upon 
them. 
Such is but one of a dozen instances that might be quoted in proof 
of the charges against the French generals. Bazaine’s own conduct 
after the investment is largely criticized, and it is proved, we 
might almost say demonstrated, that the attempt to break out on 
the 31st August failed simply because he from the first never 
made it seriously, being probably determined to keep his passive 
attitude around the works of Metz, and wait upon events. The 
opinions long since expressed on this subject in our columns 
are abundantly justified by the Engineer's journal, which may 
be commended to our readers as the most faithful picture that 
has reached us of the inner side of the events which led to the 
most shameful capitulation of history. The work before us 
may be warmly recommended to all he 3 of readers; to pro- 
fessional students it forms an especially valuable commentary on 
the melancholy story of the Army of the Khine. 

The most striking study of strategy in the late war is admitted 
to be furnished by the operations of Manteuffel at its close, and 
we are not likely to have a better account of these until Colonel 
von Verdy’s great work draws to its close than that of Count 
Wartensleben. Colonel Wright, from his English education and 
German military training, has peculiar facilities as a translator, and 
has done full justice to a somewhat dry original. Indeed we con- 
fess to finding his version more agreeable than the German itself, 
which reached us some time since. The most interesting point 
specially brought to notice is that Manteuffel deliberately aimed 
rather at driving Clinchant and the relics of Bourbaki’s force over 
into Switzerland than at capturing them himself; Germany being 
in fact at the time so overloaded with prisoners that it was 
desirable not to add to their number. Count Wartensleben takes 
very proper pains to clear his chief of Gambetta’s foolish charge, 


made probably in the first heat of disappointment, that the Vey. 
sailles Convention was violated, by the continuance of hostilit; 
in a district reserved from its operation. We could wish that he 
had done the same justice to the loyalty and firmness with which 
the Swiss General Herzog conducted his difficult share in 
operations, and to the good spirit and endurance shown by the 
raw cantonal militia of the Confederation. 

The next work on our list is one which only the cacoethes 
of publishing which seized the Paris press when the world 
was reopened by peace to its long-restrained enterprise could 
have justified any “ecw firm in sending out. The details 
of the conduct of the marine force during the siege of Parig 
will of course interest all connected with the brave men who 
served in it, and may furnish valuable material to future his. 
torians; but they cannot be expected to attract the general 
reader. It is to be gathered from Admiral Noury’s story that the 
good conduct of the naval forces was due more to an ample but 
judicious use of rewards, and to an excellent spirit of camaraderie 
between officers and men, than to any specially severe discipline, 
Like most other writers of note on the events of the siege, he 
condemns unhesitatingly the weak and wavering conduct of 
Trochu towards the Reds shut up with him. On such points hig 
evidence is very valuable; and the rich atlas which illustrates the 
narrative will serve for many other works than that of the labo- 
rious and gallant writer. 

Count de la Chapelle’s study of the Military Forces of France 
in 1870 is a painstaking exposure of the vital defect of the army 
of the Second Empire—its miserable want, not so much of men or 
material, as of organization. It can hardly be too earnestly com- 
mended to our own army reformers. From the keen-sighted artil- 
leryman who is levelling his aim at the War Office under cover 
of the graphic story now appearing in ‘ Blackwood,” down to the 
slightest writer of “Occasional Notes” in a military weekly, all 
may learn something towards the completion of their task from the 
Count’s revelations. 

Last, but not least, on our list is the authorised War Office 
translation of the famous Stoffel Reports by Captain Home, RE, 
who has done a valuable service to our general and mili 
libraries by giving us a really good version of the most prophetic 
utterances ever wasted on a misguided Administration. The War 
Office deserves credit for having undertaken this task, and Messrs, 
Harrison have executed their portion of it with very praiseworthy 
care. We cannot too strongly recommend the study of the Stoffel 
Reports in Captain Home’s vigorous English to all who have not 
read them in the original. 


CATTLE, SHEEP, AND DEER.* 


M* MACDONALD has a practical knowledge of the subjects 
4 upon which he writes, and his published works, whose 
name, to judge by the title-page, is legion, ought to be a warran 
for his literary powers. The chief defect of the present volume is 
the length to which it is spun out by extracts and quotations 
from other writers upon farming, and from letters, articles, and 
reviews in the newspapers, the gist of which might much more 
conveniently have been given in a condensed form. As it is, the 
author's place is somewhere—and at a wide interval—between the 
exhaustive Book of the Farm ot the veteran Henry Stephens, and 
the light and lively Handy-books of Mr. Holt Beevor, in whose 
entertaining Notes on Fields and Cattle there is as much informa- 
tion, in the space of some two hundred small pages, as in the 
bulky contents of Mr. Macdonald's seven hundred large ones. But 
the subject is one of much importance; and if by such works 
farmers as a body can be stimulated to apply themselves more 
intelligently and scientifically to cattle-breeding and cattle-feeding, 
and to substitute system for mere haphazard, there will be the 
surer grounds for hope that Great Britain may yet grow the 
chief portion of her own mutton, and by her own supplies repair 
the damage done by recent epidemics amongst her larger cattle. 
In Mr. Macdonald’s work three chapters are devoted to the breed- 
ing and feeding of cattle, with collateral information as to the 
best means of turning them to profit. Two more chapters 
discuss the management of sheep, and the rest of the volume— 
except a brief appendix on the management of cattle and sh 
in health and in disease—is given to the subject of deer, wi 
remarks upon the game-laws. The interest of this last division 
of the book strikes us as of a distinct and separate nature; and 
therefore in the present article we shall confine ourselves to that 
part of the volume which concerns the more familiar kinds of 
animal food. 

We suppose it is vain to hope that any writer of Mr. 
Macdonald’s calibre will ever understand that the history of 
sheep and cattle before the days of the patriarchs may be 
dispensed with. Though it may be not generally known that 
“the native country of the ox, reckoning from the time of the 
Flood, was the plain of Ararat,” most readers will forgive the 
omission of such archeological information, and will even excuse 
silence on the difficult question of the “parent race of the ox,” in 
consideration of fuller and more particular light being thrown 
upon matters of more immediate importance, such as the in- 
fluence of climate upon cattle-breeding, at which topic the 
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ces early in his’ first chapter, and the reclamation 
Jand for pasture. Mr. Macdonald justly attaches 
pei ht to the draining of hill-pastures, till of late so utterly 
po Ected, and he shows (pp. 17-19) how much can be done 
with them—supposing ‘the land not to be radically moss-land, 
& which gives way after draining to absolute sterility ”—by judi- 
cious grass-sowing to promote a material increase of stock produce, 
The use of Italian rye-grass to increase this produce, and of clover, 
jucerne, sainfoin, &c., is enforced ; and tables from Peter Lawson’s 
A ° ia—a hard compound word, coined, we presume, to 
yepresent the whole range of unartificial grass seeds—are given 


to show what improvement light, medium, and heavy soils | 


are capable of. wholesome manures Mr. Macdonald puts 
«pones” in the first rank, with justice, if we accept his compara- 
tive amounts of the nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and lime returns to 
the soil in the excrement of animals fed — it, and in an equal 

rtion of the bones of such animals themselves, The prin- 
cipal value of bones is in the phosphates they contain, and in their 
action on the land when accelerated by admixture with half their 
weight of sulphuric acid diluted with three or four times its 
bulk of water. “By the free use of finely crushed manure, a 
Cheshire dairy farmer has been able to increase his head of stock 
from twenty to forty” (p. 27). Next to bones and dung our author 
classes guano and gypsum, but with reserve and caution as to the 
use of these stimulants. ‘The incautious application of guano to 

has been often known to spoil, for a time, good ture-land 
by developing a coarse and unpalatable herbage” ; still the more 
common error of farmers as to grass-land is rather on the side of 
deficiency than excess in “ giving back an adequate return for the 
essential materials removed in the shape of hay and crops.” 
There is wisdom in the author’s remarks upon so-called composts, 
which, on the strength of the sound axiom that mild and diluted 
manures are best for light land, are so mixed not infrequently as 
to be little else than mere rubbish and unrotted vegetable refuse, 
a farrago of weeds and seeds. Of liquid manures for grass land it 
is obvious that he cannot speak too highly. 

In the second chapter, which is devoted to the management 
of cattle, the rearing of young stock, the arrangement of farm- 
steadings, and the domestic industries of butter and cheese making, 
the chief interest will be found to centre in dairy management. 
As to the vexed question of “ breeding in and in,” so much has been 
written and printed already that most folks will be content to 

with the ractical and successful member for Aberdeen- 
shire, Mr. McCombie, and to adopt a middle course, stopping short 
in good time, lest that which is gained in breed and quality 
should be lost in quantity and in constitution. That a continued 
“breeding in and in” is against nature as well as against 
experience, is corroborated rather appositely in a later portion 
of the volume by Mr. Macdonald’s reterence to his father’s diary 
of three visits to St. Kilda at the request of the 8S. P.C. K. 
in 1822 and 1824. The mortality of young children in that 
island was excessive fifty years ago; it has now increased to the 
ratio of eight in ten. Though other explanations of this startling 
fact are offered, it is probably referable, as the author suggests, 
“to the continued intermarrying of a population already too 
closely related.” On the water question, too, Mr. Macdonald has 
some very wholesome words for the professional and amateur 
farmer in pp. 108-16, and words which need not the enhance- 
ment of pages of quotation elsewhere about the sufferings of a 
traveller in the desert. Anyone who has seen poor brutes waiting 
ina cattle-truck at a railway station all through a broiling day 
ought to agitate for an adequate supply of water for farm- 
steads, homesteads, and pasture-lands, and the frugal manage- 
ment of it “by a system of drainage that shall fall in with nature 
and not 2 it.” Though it may be difficult to relieve the thirst 
of animals in railway transit, a little mechanical skill would 
furnish the poor creatures in their homes with a constant supply 
of pure fresh water in lieu of the miserable puddles at which too 
frequently they are doomed to the sufferings of Tantalus. And if 
humanity cannot hasten this reform, self-interest ought to co- 
operate in recommending it; for experiments have proved that, 
whereas animals cannot live beyond a few days without water, the 
stomach becoming worn out for lack of mixture of water with the 
solid aliment, on the other hand sheep and horses have lived for a 
much longer term without solid food upon water, which is a large 
constituent of organic bodies. 

Probably there is no portion of the whole range of farming in 
which so many readers have an interest as “dairy-farming.” And 
dairy-farming depends for its credit on cleanliness, and for its profit 
on judicious management. The young farmer who looks about for 
a helpmate will do better if he chooses a “neat-handed Phillis” 
who has got a reputation in the dairy than if he mates with a 
damsel who can play the piano, or outshine her companions 
at the farmers’ balls. Perhaps Mr, Macdonald’s description of 
the model dairy is open to the objection that it is too spick-and- 
= to be every one’s dairy, like the beautiful and perfect building 

voted to that purpoee at Shipley, in Nottinghamshire, the seat 
of Mr. Miller Mundy, which is really worth a visit, not the 
less for the exquisite taste of the adornments and surroundings 
of this rural temple, than for the completeness and nice 
_ attangement of the essentials and accessories for churning, wash- 
ing, pag capes for storing away the butter when made. It is 
true that in this case, as in others, the proverb Non cuivis homini 
has some force. But the general lesson which a model teaches 
heed not be thrown away, and if we cannot afford Dutch tiles 
for the walls, glazed tiles set in asphalte for the floor, and rural 


nymphs and goddesses painted on the ceiling, still it is worth 
while taking a hint about a northern a thatched roof, 
a ventilator in the ceiling, and double lattice windows, into the 
opening of which wire-gauze blinds may be fitted; indeed the 
error committed in putting the dairy in the wrong place in house- 
building is often irremediable. Amongst a fund of information 
about milk and cream and kindred matters our author gives a full 
account of the process of making “clotted ” or “ clouted ” cream, 
and a little further on the Devonshire mode of making butter. 
The latter is as follows:— 


The milk, instead of being set for the cream to rise, is placed in tin or 
earthen pans, holding about eleven or twelve quarts each. Twelve hours 
after milking, these pans are _— on a broad iron plate, heated by a small 
furnace. The milk is not allowed to boil, but a thick scum rises to the 
surface. As soon as small bubbles begin to epee where a portion of this 
scum is removed with a spoon, the milk is taken off and allowed to cool. 
The thick part is taken off the surface; and this is called “ clouted ” cream ; 
it is a sweet pleasant substance, more solid than cream, but not so solid as 
butter, and is generally considered a dainty. 


It is possible that just at present such BF emacs may recall the 
adage of “ sour grapes,” seeing that around us as we write 
the “foot and mouth di ’ is in possession, and the cattle 
plague—it may be—in prospect. In such case, perhaps, it were 
more opportune to refer the reader to the notice of the Anglo- 
Swiss method of milk at their factory on 
the Lake of Zug &. 125). Yet it is not waste of time to learn 
why it is that Irish butter is so inferior in quality and in value to 
French or Sussex, or indeed to any English butter from dairy 
counties—to wit, because of “careless feeding, irregular milking, 
dirty dealing with the milk and with the butter, filthy floors, foul 
air, tainted , and bad packing.” With such a bad reputation 
“the best ‘Clonmel’ does not command within 20s. a cwt. of the 
market-price of either Normandy or Dorset.” Could we quote a 
wholesomer ‘‘ yerbum sap.” on cleanliness in the dairy? Those 
who are curious or particular as to cheese will find much to 
interest them in the pages devoted to this subject, which distin- 
guish the different sorts according to the ials used, and 
explain the terminology which many cheese-eaters use. without 
understanding. Single Gloucester is made of skimmed milk or of 
the milk deprived of half the cream. It is usually marked for 
distinction with a heart. Double Gloucester, a cheese that pleases 
almost every palate, is made of the whole milk and cream. The 
secret of its excellence is referred to the good quality of the natural 
grannce in Gloucestershire pastures, and to the nearness of the 
ields to the farmhouses, so that the milk is but little agitated, 
and gets set before it is cooled below its proper temperature. 
* Stilton ” is made by adding the cream of one to the entire 
milk of the next. Mr. Macdonald is right in thinking that it is 
finest in flavour when not ripened artificially. The fashionable 
Gruyére comes from a bailiwick in the Swiss canton of Fribourg, 
and owes its flavour to the dried herb of “ Melilotus officinalis” 
(p- 156). Cheddar cheese is perhaps the most universally 
popular; and, this being so, it is satisfactory to know that its 
making is by. no means restricted to the district whence it takes 
itsname. Like Burton ale, it is made in other places, under 
certain conditions. The system of Cheddar cheese-making has 
spread to Scotland and America, is established in the Derbyshire 
Factory, which is an English reproduction of the American system 
of associated dairies, and depends for success, in whatever region 
it may be tried, mainly upon care and skill. 

Our limits are so nearly reached that we cannot glance at 
the array of short-horns, middle-horns, long-horns, and polled 
cattle, which Mr. Macdonald parades in Chapter III. But this is 
the less important, as former articles on Mr. Beevor’s books, and 
the valuable little volume of Mr. McCombie, have gone over the 

und. Our readers are familiar—if they have visited the 
Islington Hall shows—with the Kylers, the Galloways, and the 
fine polled breed of “Angus” cattle. They ought still more to 
be at home with the points of the Hereford, the Devon, and the 


_— Durham or Teeswater breeds. But, if not, they will 
n 


i 
find abundance of detail in these pages as to the differentie of 
these and other breeds. The same may be said of the chapters 
upon sheep, about which Mr. Macdonald is pony at home. 
His pros and cons touching the “deer v. sheep” question are 
well worth hearing. It pays highland landowners better, very con- 
siderably better, to put their mountains and glens “ under 
deer than under sheep.” Whilst the 1,320,000 acres of Scotch 
deer-forest give an annual rent of 71,5001, the same ground 
allotted to sheep farming would only rent for _— The deer 
would pay 16,500/. more than the sh the loss to the 
nation thereby would, according to Mr. Macdonald’s figures, be 
not less than 343,000/, This is one view of the subject, but it 
must not be supposed that, even as national interests, there 
is not much to be said on the other side, as will perhaps be 
apparent when the House of Commons has concluded its inquiry. 
e question of large and small holdings is connected with this, 
and is also discussed in this book. We could wish that, especially 
at the present time, the author had devoted to the “foot and 
mouth” disease more than a quarter of a page in the 
appendix, and more thought than is contained in his meagre and 
second-hand information on the subject. Perhaps we may recur 
to his “ deer ” on another occasion. 
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ROUGH BUT TRUE.* 


R. VERNON ST. CLAIR is determined that there shall be 
no ambiguity about his principal personages. Black is 
black in his eyes and has no high ght’, and jwhite is white 
without shadows. When he sits down to write of a bad person, 
you feel that he is in earnest and by no means inclined to 
cheat the devil of his due; and his virtuous people leave nothing 
to be desired. To be sure, he does condescend a little some- 
times to the human weakness of an uncertain central point, and 
attempts a more complicated set of motives in some of his 
characters; but this is rare; and even when he does so, we are 
left rather doubtful as to what would be his own nomenclature, 
and how he would catalogue his hybrids were he to set about it. 
His hero, for example, Charlie Harding—where would he and 
the scientific classifier of humanity niche him? He is neither saint 
nor sinner, but between both; a kind of moral quadroon of mixed 
complexion difficult to specify. He is evidently a young gentleman 
of good impulses, if a trifle feather-brained. “He is generous too ; 
for we read of his giving a girl on the platform at Glasgow a 
sovereign, because his friend, the Hon. Cecil Morecambe, insulted 
‘her more ly than the worst ruffian in St. Giles’s would have 
done ; and when he has only three hundred pounds in the world he 
writes a cheque offhand for a hundred at the Holborn, which he 
hands to a friend’s discarded mistress who has come there to try to 
get twenty. Frequenter of this soiled dovecote as he is, and intimate 
with kept women, he is yet a youth of such sweet ingenuousness, 
such Arcadian simplicity, that, thinking no evil, and apparently 
foreseeing none to follow from the questionableness of appearances, 
he takes a young lady home with him to his lodgings to pass the 
night there, because his first endeavours to rouse the servants of 
her father’s house have failed. These two incidents are re- 
freshing to read for people who, like ourselves, imagine that close 
familiarity with the peculiar world haunting casinos and the 
like places would soon take all the innocence out of our boys, and 
make them cynics, if it left them knowledge. Witk Charlie 
Harding it does neither the one nor the other. Read by the light 
of these two facts alone, we should pronounce this young man 
to be a gem of the first water; but when we come to his dealings 
with Miss Esther Jones of the black hair and haughty head, and 
with her father the tailor, to his coarseness of speech, his ob- 
tuseness and want of refinement in his choice of friends and 
associates, and his extravagance and inconsequence about money, 
we are thrown off thistheory, and hold him to be only paste—very 
badly done. 

If, however, the hero isa trifle vague, no one can have any mis- 
givings about the heroine. To what shall we liken her? Pure as 
“snow minaret on Alpine steep ” ; beautiful as the loveliest flaxen- 
wigged doll in a bazaar; sweet, if unsubstantial, as a barley-sugar 
ornament; innocent as a French ingénue; natural as a classic 
nymph—in her we presumably have Mr. Vernon St. Clair’s ideal 
of practical and rational womanhood. Nothing can exceed the 

ushing simplicity of this young lady of seventeen. She goes to 
first ball, which “the Duke ” calls quite affably “a hop”; and 
after having made many pretty little demurrers about her dress, 
declaring that she could not wear flowers, and that she had never 
heard of a dress with roses and lilies on it, she proves her conver- 
sational powers by answering, when asked whether she likes Patti 
or Nilsson best, that “she did not know how Nilsson tasted, but 
that she was very fond of oyster-patty, and that Jess at home 
could make first-rate ones.” Then she tells Charlie, with whom 
she is virginally in love, that she had been very unhappy when he 
went away, and that she had prayed to the Holy Virgin to take 
care of him and send him back to her. After this she is pulled to 
ieces by some ill-natured women, who are what they would make 
er appear ; then Miss Crookshank, her chaperonand companion, and 
the demon of the story, leaves her in the care of Charlie to wrap 
up and drive home in his trap after four more dances, while she 
goes home in the carriage alone, drinks neat whisky, sends the 
servants to bed, and sits up for her charge and . Charlie. 
When they drive up to the door she will not hear them, rap and 
ring as loudly as they may; on which Nelly begins to cry as she 
sits holding the reins in the dog-cart; and Charlie, in perfect 
innocence and good faith, proposes that she shall go home to his 
crib—where he has not even a servant—and sleep there. ‘Oh 
es!’ said Nelly, clapping her hands with pleasure. ‘ How stupid 
it was of us not to have thought of it before. And I'll go to bed 
after all!’ she added, smiling through her tears.” All this Miss 
Crookshank hears, at the of Nelly’s apparent 
ruin; making sure that the Laird, her father, will not upbraid 
her, Lavinia, for deserting her charge, nor Charlie for his crime, 
but that he will instantly turn Nelly out of doors when he hears 
what she has done, and end by marrying herself. It all comes 
about as she foresees; and Nelly, greatly wondering what 
crime she has committed, is sent adrift like a vagrant by the 
father who, a few pages ago» loves. her so much that he cries 
when he looks at her. Carrying a crucifix under her cloak, 
Nelly in tears sets off to London, accompanied by Sandy, an old 
retainer whose “face was covered with dirty red hair, which 
immediately brought to one’s mind an un for garden which 
has become overrun with weeds,” and who is the “rough but 
true” of the title. And there, after sundry actions of a highly 
ingenuous character, she gets the inevitable cough, is mel by 
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Maude, no longer a frequenter of the Holborn but a hospital » 
and dies sweetly, forgiving everybody. Before she dies, however 
she makes it clear to herself and Charlie that she has all alon. 
been in love with him; but, being an ingénue of the wax-dol] ong 
she was ignorant of her own feelings until now. When she ack. 
him to call any little daughter he may have by her name, Chay}, 
finds out that he loves her too, and cries; but he does not seem 
aware that it was by him she had come to her present state, which 
also, for a young man who was wont to give diamond lockets ty 
kept women, was a highly creditable feat of the barley-sugar king 
What makes this love passage the more edifying is that Charles 
has married Esther, the tailor’s daughter with black hair, a trans. 

arent body of black crape, and a proud head. Esther in time 
each Lady Prospects, and goes about in a “ luxurious carria 
bowing and smiling to friends at every step, but without one smile 
for her father.” Not that she does not love him; for we are told 
elsewhere, with praiseworthy condescension to human weakness 
that “this elegant and fashionable girl loved the vulgar, i orant, 
hard man, perhaps because he was her father, or perhape beams 
he was never hard to her, and she only saw that he loved her”. 
but “if the world,” says our author, with that nice discrimination 
which belongs to him, “ knew that that little man who is slayj 
night and day to add to her wealth was her father, it would look 
coldly on her, and she would lose her standing.” 

One of the peculiarities of this book is the facility with which 
every one sheds tears on the smallest occasion, and at the shortest 
notice. Nelly of course sobs, weeps, or has tears in her “ large,” 
her “ glorious,” her “ great big eyes,” nearly as often as she appears 
on the scene; the Laird, her father, breaks down and cries with 
noisy demonstration when Miss Crookshank comes into his stud 
and he remembers his dead wife. Then, mastering his emotion, he 
says in apology, “ You see I’m an old man, nigh upon threescore,” 
When the companion, to make matters more cheerful, “ after a few 
minutes of suppressed agony,” strikes the notes of an old cottage 
piano “as if inspired,” and breaks out “ into that melancholy song 
‘I Cannot Sing the Old Song,’ ” she hears “ the Laird sobbing as 
if his heart would break, and then she broke down and buried her 
face in her handkerchief.” This is pretty well for one sitting. The 
old Laird is always at this kind of thing. He meanders through the 

ages like a masculine Niobe; and all the other men follow suit. 
Gee old Rough-and-True, with his face like a garden overrun 
with weeds, cries when he thinks of Nelly’s seraphic sweetness, 
So do the female servants. But one of the most notable bursts 
of grief is in the case of the maid Marget, who, when she saw 
Nelly’s ball dress, held up her hands, ejaculated “ Guid preserve 
us!” and burst into tears :— 

The sight of the pure, white, shimmering, spotless robe on the bed, with a 

cloud of tulle thrown over the body, and a bouquet fastening it in front, 
each flower of which conveyed the idea of purity, quite overcame her, and 
filled her with the same feeling that brings tears to the eyes of most edu- 
cated minds when they read an exquisitely written tale of woe, or when 
they hear a song, every sad note of which calls up memories of those dear 
ones, and of the days that are no more. 
We congratulate the author on this passage. What with tears 
in the eyes of educated minds, and the parallelism between a 
white satin ball dress and an exquisitely written tale of woe, we 
Inow of nothing more delightful in its way. Mr. Jones, the 
tailor, cries too, because his daughter, who loves him, regrets that 
he is a tailor and wishes he was not one, as she stamps her feet; 
the doctor of the district cries because Nelly asks to stay with a 
little peasant child who is dying of fever, and, instead of forbidding, 
as he ought, consents, feeling “sure she will not catch the fever” 
—though he would not say why—a rather weak conclusion on the 
part of a doctor; and though Sandy and the Laird do not blubber 
audibly, as they sit all night on a large white stone outside the 
cottage door, they have husky voices, and show other signs of im- 
perfect lachrymal excitement. But it does not occur to either of 
them to take any rational steps for the protection of the girl they 
adore in this wise :— 

The one with his noble face and dark hair, which was fast becoming silverel, 
and his stately head and shoulders bent forward, gazing at the light a short 
distance off, anxious to hear if it were only his daughter's footstep in that 
sick room; the other, half sitting and half crouching, with his ill-pr- 
portioned limbs under him, and his rough, hair-covered head and face bent 
forward, listening and gazirg at the cottage with the rapt devotional ex- 
pression one sees on the face of a poor pious country Roman Catholic peasant 
girl, who for the first time enters one of the grand cathedrals with which 
the Continent abounds, and kneeling before a figure of the Virgin, made 
perfect by the device of man’s hand, pours forth her impassioned petition. 

The demon of the story is Miss Crookshank, who makes an un- 
deniable counterfoil to all this ecstatic loveliness of mind 
body. She is as vile as the rest are perfect ; and from the first 
schemes, not only to marry the father, who still literally weeps for 
the loss of his wife, but also, with very unnecessary villany, to 
ruin the daughter. She succeeds in both enterprises; and offers 
us the sad spectacle of crime triumphant and left a widow with s 
handsome income. But we will not dwell on the dark side of this 
heavenly-minded book. Even snow has its shadows, and barley- 
sugar is not free from impurities ; wherefore we accept Miss Lavina 
Crookshank as a possible inmate of the same world as that which 

roduces Miss Nelly Campbell and other allied s ens 
iterary confectionery, scarcely knowing which is the more offensive 
of the two, garbage or sweetstuff. As a last hoa of our 
author’s style we conclude with his peroration, which we & 
will be vastly popular among millinery circles, where it 
pronounced “ helegant and ’eavenly ”:— 


Farewell, thou purest of women! We may meet, Nelly dearest, in that 
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: ju hast me ; ‘but while I live on in this world, which 
bene cto which thu and I genes how thou and the friends of my y outh are 
Shed for ever from my earthly vision, though never parted from my 
tai Iery aloud, in the words of him who knew the human heart so 
— “When I remember all 
The friends so linked together 
T’ve seen around me fall 
Like leaves in wintry weather, 
I feel like one who treads alone 
Some banquet-hall deserted, 
Whose lights are fled, whose garlands dead, 
And all but he departed.” 


To say anything after this would be to gild refined gold and paint 
the lily. 
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PRIVATE TUITION.—SEASIDE.—A GENTLEMAN of 


receives about SIX PUPILS (Sons of Noblemen and Gentlemen 
only). x lad would have great individual care and attention. paration for 
the Army, Civil Service, or other Examinations. Resident Professor for eonversational 
French and German. Terms, 80 and 100 Guineas inclusive.—Address, ZETA, Heene Lodge, 
Worthing. 

T° the NOBILITY and GENTRY.—The Rev. Dr. GOODWIN 
having from his School at heath. and fixed his residence Brighton, 

So Tee or Three PRIVATE PUPILS, younger Sons, the Public 

or otherwise. "To these he offers the advantages of scareful’ 

to them his whole time energy ‘erms, £200 per annum. F' “aie 


HoOURNEMOUTH—BOWOOD.— —Mr. and Miss WILKINS 


the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


PARQUET FURNITURE 
HOWARD'S PATENT. 
Fonte of an Geccziptione made of HOWARD'S PATENT PARQUET is of the most 
durable and (being manufactured by Machinery) moderate in cost; 
th k. «3. is, notwithstanding, of the finest possible quality. 


Combining Pesqueterio with Wood Tapestry, residences may be fitted up without either 


painting or paper- ing. 

HOWARD & SONS, 
, DECORATORS AND CABINET MAKERS BY STEAM POWER, 
: 25, 26, & 27 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 


CLARE'S PATENT STEEL SHUTTERS, Self-Coiling, 
Fire and Thief Proof, can be adapted to any Window or other Opening. Prospectuses 


Sutin —CLARK & CO., Bole Patentees, Rathbone Place, W.; Paris, Manchester, Liverpool, as 
ublin. 


\ANITARY.—DRAINS and WATER-PIPES re-arranged on 
Dr. ALFRED CARPENTER’S PRINCIPLE, being an effectual plan for the prevents 
of of polson from Sewage Gas.—F. FRESH WATER ; Office, 744 Kensington Park Road, Notting 


PRAGRAN T SOAP.—The Celebrated “UNITED ) SERVICE” 
TABLET is famed for its delightful Fragrance and Beneficial Effect on the Skin. 
Manufactured by J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others. 
Use no other. See Name on each Tablet. 


— | 


BURN THE “STAR” NIGHT LIGHTS. 
GALT & 0O.'S EAST INDIA PALE and BURTON ALES, 


ery, 248. per ‘ockburn's rusted, 41s., 35s., 
24s. per dozen. S. Fino, 398.; 


Fino, 3is.; Pale or Gold, %s. per dozen. C — 
12s,; Superior, 15s., 218. per dozen. MOODY & CO.. 40 Line Street, London, E.C- 


